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Comment 


Tue Democratic national convention in Balti- 
more is still in session at this writing. Having 
no relish for two bites of.a cherry, we shall relate 
the full story of this remarkable political contest 


in the next number of Harprer’s WEEKLY. 


An Old-fashioned Convention 

It is beyond any question that a real convention 
is proceeding at Baltimore; that the delegates are 
there to choose a candidate for President; and 
that they are working faithfully on the job. 

This is an old-fashioned convention; nothing 
cut-and-dried about it, certainly; plenty of candi- 
dates and plenty of supporters for them; plenty 
of admonition and of hearers of it,. and of dis- 
senters from it. Nobody gagged; even the unit 
rule in States like New York finally loosened so 
that individual delegates express their preference. 

Wherein does the preferential-primary system 
beat this old-fashioned convention as a means of 
discovering whom the people want? In the prefer- 
ential primaries nobody has a chance who cannot 
launch his boom on a flood of money. In this old- 
fashioned Democratic convention money is the 
one thing that is not vocal. It does not talk; 
it does not work; it does not count. Those who 
have it are happy if they can keep their seats in 
their delegations and avoid being driven to the 
bench appointed for penitents. 

When the weather has been hot at Baltimore, 
and the air humid, and the elevators in the hotels 
have not been able to lift the guests, and food has 
been hard to get, and sleep has been very searce 
and dear, it has seemed as if the conference were 
a bit protracted. But it is a fine conference, at 
which everything that was hidden is being re- 
vealed, and out of which there is good hope of a 
polifical birth that shall not die aborning. 


When we contrast with this convention the. 


recent efforts. to seleet a Republican candidate by 
lightning-change-artist oratory from the seats of 
automobiles, the choice of a candidate by delegates 
suffers nothing by comparison with the direct 
system. 


The Two Bull-mooses 

When it comes to the part of bull-moose, it is 
evident that Brother Roosrvetr has nothing on 
Brother Bryan. They are incontestably the two 
greatest bull-moose statesmen in the world. We 
forbear to forecast how Brother Bryan will come 
out at Baltimore—whether all the other delegates 
will eventually be pitched out on his formidable 
webbed antlers, whether some desperate band of 
resolute Democrats, bent on saving the party, will 
saw away the underpinning beneath his stall and 
drop him into the cellar, or whether some hardy 
candidate with spurs will presently jump on his 
powerful back, blind him with progressive blinders, 
and ride him to triumphant victory. We can’t 
guess how it will come out. We do not know 
what finally happens when these wild creatures 
come inextricably up against civilization, and we 
have no mind to guess and be rated as a nature 
fakir. 

It is enough to point out the great advantage 
Brother Bryan has over his rival bull in being 
a delegate and present in the convention and able 
to make his charges on the floor of the hall. That 
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advantage he gained by not being himself an 
acknowledged candidate. Sagamore Hill must be 
full of pits pawed in futile wrath by Brother Bull- 
moose RoosrEvEL? since he has seen what sensations 
his brother bull has been able to compass and by 
what means. 

Not that it is certain that Brother Roosrvetr 
could have done the like, even though un- 
encumbered with candidacy. In vocal feats in a 
public assemblage he is not a match for Brother 
Bryan, and with an animal-trainer of the talents 
of Mr. Roor to cope with, and Mayor Harrison’s 
police foree confronting him, his field would not 
have been as favorable as that at Baltimore. 
Nevertheless, the dirt must be flying on Sagamore 


Hill. 


Uncertain 

The result in Ohio makes it certain that the voters 
of the United States will have to reckon with THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT next November at the polls.—Marse Henry 
on May 23d. 


It does look so, somewhat, Colonel; but who was 
that wise Southland statesman who said, “ You 
can’t ’most always sometimes tell what you least 
expect the most”? So far as one may trust the 
newspapers, the bull-moose candidate insists that 
he is going to run, no matter what. Which, being 
interpreted according to the method of the third 
cup of coffee, means that he will run some other 
year, but not this one. 


What Has Happened ? 

No one ean say quite yet, for at this writing 
some things are still happening or to happen. But 
here is what seems to us to be emerging from 
these preliminary confusions: 

The Republican party, long the conservative 
party of the country, has resolved, with some con- 
cessions to progress, that it will remain conserva- 
tive. It is weakened by its internal struggle, but 
far indeed from destruction. 

The Democratic party, historically the true 
liberal party of the country, remains a liberal 
party, but with marked concessions to radicalism. 
On the whole, it retains its character, and is like- 
ly to continue to discharge its function. 

Under these conditions, and with very great 
confusion both of aims and principles, an ultra- 
radical party is trying to be born. In a few 
months the fate of the enterprise will doubtless be 
determined. 

On the whole, citizens may congratulate them- 
selves on the prospect of being able to vote their 
convictions with a fair. degree of clearness and 
effectiveness. 


As Pericles Saw It 

Epithets paid no very high dividends at Chicago. 
At Baltimore the investment was not so heavy, 
but the returns up to date seem to be correspond- 
ingly meager. At both places efforts to proscribe 
any particular class of citizens from political 
rights and activities failed to commend themselves. 
They are not fair play, for one thing. For another, 
they are not wise. They are not in accord with 
the right spirit of a republic—not of ours, or of 
any other that ever had much success. 

Some twenty centuries ago the greatest citizen 
of the greatest republic then existing touched on 
the point. Prrictes, in his immortal funeral 
oration, explained to the Athenians the success of 
their institutions, and this was one of the things 
he said to them: 

There is no exclusiveness in our public life, and in 
our private intercourse we are not suspicious of one 
another, nor angry with our neighbor if he does what 


he likes; we do not put on sour looks at him which, - 


though harmless, are not pleasant. While we are 
thus unconstrained in our private intercourse, a spirit 
of reverence pervades our public acts; we are pre- 
vented from doing wrong by respect for the authorities 
and for the laws. ... 

The prejudice and bitterness of class are not 
democracy. They are rather a kind of disease 
that at times besets democratic peoples. They 
need not be fatal, but they are dangerous, for they 
give an opening to demagogues and not to states- 
men, to the enemies and not the friends of the 
democratic principle. Surely the noble temper of 
PericLes and of Athens is a better mood for us 
Americans than the hatreds and jealousies that 
consumed a merely revolutionary and not yet 
firmly democratic France. 


An Academic Version 

The scholar in politics always means to be prac- 
tical. If necessary, he will be ultra-practical. 
Professor A. B. Harr, of Harvard, has just taken 
a political swim, and he evidently sueceeded in 
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getting near the water. He plunged in resolutely 
practical, and he comes out too practical even to 
gasp over what he had found himself swallowing. 
He went to Chicago as one of the peculiarly chosen 
ROOSEVELT delegates at large from Massachusetts, 
and he has come back quite unterrified by his ex- 
perience. He tells about it in the Boston Tran- 
script, and if anybody still doubts that a professor 
can be political and practical, we invite attention 
to his piece—particularly the following extracts, 
taken together: 

Some frivolous and hopeless contests were pushed by 
the RoosEvELT forces through every stage... . 

The merits of the particular controversies are very 
hard to ascertain; but every one of the five hundred 
RoosEVELT delegates firmly believe that Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Texas, and Washington were clear steals. . . . 

The only way to make the party representative again 
is to crush out the idea that you are morally entitled 
to capture a convention if you do not like the candi- 
date who has the majority of the delegates. 

The professor evidently means that that was the 
Tarr idea, and that Roosrvett had the majority. 
He evidently does not mean to “crush out” the 
Roosevett-McHare idea of “frivolous and hope- 
less contests.” Neither does he bother with the 
figures about that maltreated RoosrvELT majority. 
Such a course would not be practical, for if one 
takes the professor’s own claim about the con- 
tests it does not yield any RoosEveELT majority at 
all. It is plain, teo, that such a course would not 
be righteous. The Roosrtvetr motto is, “ Thou 
shalt not steal.” It is not, “ Thou shalt not try to 
steal.” As the Roosrvett forces certainly did not 
sueceed in stealing the convention, Mr. Harr is 
not concerned with what they merely failed to do. 

Practical righteousness! That’s the thing. The 
whole Roosrvett third-term movement has been 
highly educational, and it’s no wonder this distin- 
guished educator should be moved to take a hand 
in it. We are quite sure that Messrs. McHare, 
Finn, and Arsorr will weleome him to the 
faculty. 


Somehow, It Has 

Delighted to hear the good news. Give my best 
regards to the chief.—Bacon, 

Why is it that the above despatch, sent, as will 
be recalled, in reply to Mr. G. Perkins’s announce- 
ment, “ RoosEveLT will be nominated,” has such a 
peculiar tendency to make the reader blush? 


Roosevelt Not Progressive 

We presume the mjnds of the progressive Re- 
publican gentlemen have not been so absorbed by 
the proceedings at Baltimore but that they have 
made due progress in appreciation of what they 
tried to do when they took up with the Third- 
term Candidate. Day by day it will be brought 
home to them with increasing force and precision 

G5 
that they are the Roosrveur party; that and noth- 
d party ; 
ing more. Of course that is quite clear to Senator 
La Fouterrr, and has been from the start. He 
says in his magazine: 

Until RooseveLr came into the open as a candidate 
for the Presidency five months ago, there was a strong 
and rapidly growing progressive movement within the 
Republican party. It was based upon clearly defined 
principles. It stood forth as the representative of 
modern political thought on fundamental Democracy. 
It had assumed national proportions. It was united. 

Into this movement, when it gave promise of national 
success, Roosevelt projected his ambition to be Presi- 
dent a third time. 

He goes on to speak of Roosevett’s bad start, 
of his desperation, of the enormous campaign 
fund that was raised for him, of the “leading re- 


actionaries, stand-patters, and political bosses” ” 


who became his most active supporters. 

He proceeds: 

Upon TuroporE RoosevetT and his followers rests 
the responsibility of having divided the progressives 


in their first national contest. Stimulated by an over-. 


mastering desire to win, they denounced loyalty to 
conviction and principle as stubborn selfishness. In 
the convention they put forward no platform—no 
issues. They made no fight against the reactionary 
platform adopted. They substituted vulgar personali- 
ties and the coarse epithets of the prize-ring for the 
serious consideration of great economic problems, and 
for the time being brought ridicule and contempt upon 
a great cause. 


The third-term faction will say that these are 


‘the words of a disgruntled man, of a man who 


fell down with the progressive standard, which 
another snatched up. Disgruntled they may be, 
but they are true words and deeply important. 


- Clearly and undeniably the third-term movement 


swallowed the progressives that hooked on to it. 
Unless they are content to be mere RoosEvELT 
bolters they will have to cut loose from it. There 
is no room for definite principles or clear thought 
of the future in a party of which the ex-President 
is the candidate. There is only room in such a 
party for one mind and one ambition. 














The New Word 


Ir is said that when an idea becomes current in the 
world and begins to touch some and mold other con- 
sciousnesses it is by way of slow preparation to be- 
coming an instinct of the race, For what at one 
period in civilization is a current idea, at another is 
an independent intuition. 

There is nowadays a sudden spreading of an idea 
which has been lurking in the world for at least two 
thousand years. Here and there it has touched a 
mind to fine issues or molded a life to general helpful- 
ness. One cannot say, however, that it has been a 
motive-spring of general action heretofore. To-day, 
in any twenty current books one picks up, one may 
find the new word reiterated in some form or other. 
It matters little whether one be reading philosophy, 
social economics, theology, or pure literature, the new 
word runs throught the text, or springs out upon 
one at most unexpected places. It is variously 
phrased, but the underlying idea is that the happiness 
and security of one depends upon the happiness and 
security of all. That happiness is a unit, and there 
is no considerable security for any one until, some- 
how, we have gained security for the race. That old 
adage that each man is his brother’s keeper is stressed 
until one might think that it was a new saying. Of 
a sudden the race finds itself accountable for the 
health, the prosperity, the good-fortune of every com- 
ponent member. 

We have a civilization reared upon the theory that 
each man is a separate unit who has accomplished the 
whole duty of man if he take care of himself and his 
family and possibly here and there one or two others 
who appeal to him. Until a half-century ago, there 
was a comfortable idea abroad that prosperity was 
the due reward of thrift and industry, and that pov- 
erty and misfortune were Heaven’s own expression of 
disapproval. But in a half-century the whole moral 
attitude is turned upside down. The sources of wealth 
have to bear close scrutiny, and books are written 
everywhere to inquire into society’s care of its infants, 
its sick, its aged, its criminals. Indeed, a great deal 
of modern writing flings the blame of sin back upon 
society instead of upon the individual. Free public 
education is not so very old an institution, and yet 
the last few years have added to free education free 
medical inspection, free nurse’s aid, all sorts of manual 
training and technical preparation for earning a liv- 
ing, and in England they have added to this free 
feeding wherever there is a chance of its need. The 
general conviction has grown that no state can afford 
to take care of puny, half-developed citizens; and 
that no happiness is very secure or of a very high 
order while we keep close beside it a large criminal 
class, or a mass of half-educated discontents. Books 
fall over one another from the press that try to cope 
with the subject of the just wages of labor. With 
an almost awed sense of the futility of it, men realize 
to-day that to underpay labor is to condemn men to 
make bricks without straw. The perfectly natural 
phenomena of a philanthropie factory-owner who en- 
dowed an orphan-asylum, while in the factory his 
motto was, ‘* Work “em as hard as you can and then 
scrap ’em,” seems no longer logical to modern minds. 
The fact is, the socialized conscience, or, better, the 
socialized consciousness, is growing apace. The old 
conviction that any man can bear his neighbor’s tooth- 
ache with philosophy and equanimity will not hold 
good. Men are trained to so high a degree of sensitive- 
ness that they really cannot bear the sufferings of 
others with any sort of peace and comfort. 

It is quite natural that in books on social economy 
this aspect of modernism should be stressed, but it 
comes upon one with no little surprise that one can- 
not pick up books upon art without meeting the same 
idea. When one finds an Oxford professor of poetry 
telling his students that “the poetry of the future 
cannot be the poetry of Oxford in any very full sense 
which does not take account of more than Oxford 
has heretofore taken account of; which does not take 
account of those other lives whose destiny is included 
with ours, those without whom readers could not read 
nor artists live.” In a new volume on painting which 
tries to forecast something of the future of painting, 
again the author says that though it is impossible 
to forecast in just what direction lies the future of 
painting, “at least we can be sure it must lie in the 
development of what may be called socialist painting.” 
It is hard to conceive what socialist painting might 
be, but at least the drift is easy to understand: it 
means some kind of painting which, like the poetry 
Mr. Macxam speaks of to his students, shall take into 
account those other lives, so useful and so unadorned. 

All this tenor of thought may account for the vogue 
of such verse as WILFRED WILSON GrRSON’s and JOHN 
MASEFIELD’s. There is in their work very little of the 
old material of poetry. No sentimental description of 
pretty places or touching emotions; no abstract specu- 
lations; none of the strange wistfulness of the deca- 
dent school and the symbolists. There are only plain, 
forthright tales of the suffering and perplexities and 
sins of plain men and women—death, distrust, poverty, 
futile quarrels, ignorances, brutality, such things as 
tamper with and ruin the lives of untrained folk 
the world over; these things make up the whole matter 
of the poets men are willing to listen to to-day. Nor 
is the tone in which they sing to-day the same that 
WorpswortH struck a century ago. He said only, 
“Oh, the pity of it!” but under the words of these 
men hear the undertone, “ Oh, the sin of it!” 
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The church is turning from the theory that to bet- 
ter outward conditions does not better the man, and 
to realize that a certain degree of physical ease is 
the indispensable requisite to the birth of a soul or 
a socialized conscience, which is so closely akin to a 
soul. Man, after all, is not just a spirit here and now; 
he is a spirit housed, and the house must be cleanly 
and ventilated for the spirit to be healthy and able 
te look out the windows of the body. The progress 
of the world is swift. It is only half a century ago 
that theological thinkers discarded the idea of hell 
because only an ignoble man would consent to be safe 
and happy in heaven while others were doomed to 
misery. So to-day fewer and fewer men are willing 
to accept any shelter (social or educational or eco- 
nomic) which does not stretch as far as the sky and 
cover all men. Rather, infinitely rather, be an out- 
sider suffering with those who suffer than be safe in 
the ignoble little circle of the fortunate. 

This is the New Word. All literature, real and 
periodical, is shot through with it, and the time will 
not be long till the new sense shall be no more than 
each man’s inborn instinct, and race-preservation as 
impulsive and intuitive as self-preservation. 





Correspondence 


NEW THEORIES FOR DR. BRYAN 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 4, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Smr,— During a visit to the Southwest 1 was 
pleasantly entertained by an old philosopher who for 
many years has lived in seclusion in the mountains of 
New Mexico. I was deeply interested in the old man’s 
ecenomie and financial theories, which may prove of 
some profit to your readers. 1 do not pretend to give 
the precise wording, but shall set forth his ideas with 
fidelity to truth. 

Whenever a mine is discovered containing precious 
metals, it shall at once become the duty of “the 
government ” to take possession of the property and 
“figure up” the probable value of the hidden treasure. 
This matter set at rest, “ receipts, backed up by the 
government,” shall be issued, “treating the metal 
just as if already in your pocket instead of being in 
the ground,” thus saving the expenses of mining, mint- 
ing, and various other charges familiar to financiers. 
The discoverer of the mine should always be paid 
“actual expenses” for his trouble, presumably in the 
form of “receipts.” I was free to admit that this 
scheme seemed highly favorable to “ the government,” 
but was interested in learning how these valuable re- 
ceipts were ever to get into general circulation, and 
was advised that “ they would be bound to get around 
somehow,” which is not at all impossible. 

“The gold in the ground” would be absolutely safe 
from fire, theft, and abrasion, being, in fact, “as safe 
as the very earth itself.” The “ Money Trust ” would 
go to bed cold and hungry every night for the rest of 
time before it could get its greedy paws upon any of 
the “security.” ‘“ Wall Street” would perhaps re- 
move to Indianapolis or Topeka. “The People” in 
time “would be educated away from the notion that 
wealth is what a man carries in his pocket and calls 
money.” Then, too, “ the government,” which appears 
to require a great deal of educating, “ would learn to 
do a lot more useful things.” Perhaps it might learn 
low to raise strawberries and to mind the baby when 
the old folks are entertaining the preacher at dinner. 
It seems too much to hope for that it will ever learn 
enough to mind its own business! 

I do not know whether Dr. Bryan, the eminent 
veterinary practitioner who has attended the Demo- 
eratie party for so many years, is now looking for 
additional issues, but if so he is welcome to those ad- 
vanced by my old friend from New Mexico. Should he 
accept them as a gift, I would advise him to hurry by 
aeroplane to the Librarian of Congress for his copy- 
right, provided he dees not want to see another of his 
choice morsels gobbled up by the omnivorous gentle- 
man from Oyster Bay. 

I am, sir, 
OBSERVER. 


HEART ACHES FOR US 
CuromeE, N. J., May 25, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str—I have missed your call to arms in this week’s 
WEEKLY. Believe me. the last few weeks I have been 
between two fires, while it did me good to hear of 
Roosevelt’s success after success. It also ached my 
heart for you, for I was wondering how you could 
stand it. Now, honestly, do you really believe that 
this country is en the verge of ruin and revolution 
if Roosevelt is elected? 

I am, sir. 
J. STEINBERG. 


CARDINALS 
NantuckeT, R. L., May 30, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—A high authority has said that next to the 
grace of God the most valuable thing in life is a 
wholesome sense of humor. Your correspondent Mr. 
Francis McNutt may possess the former gift in abun- 
dance, but he certainly lacks, in spite of his Celtic 
name, the latter. The notion of quoting the decisions 
of the Congress of Vienna as regulative of the posi- 
tion which the priest of any church should hold in 
American society is distinctly funny. I€ would be 
about as reasonable to quote the decisions of the Holy 
Alliance. Of course, what this whole discussion means 
is simply this: The Roman Hierarchy claims the 
right of temporal sovereignty, and its cardinals claim 
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to be princes of a temporal state as well as of an 
ecclesiastical establishment. And American citizens 
are expected to accept that view of the situation. But 
for the President of the United States or the governor 
of any sovereign State to give official or semi-official 
recognition of the representative of the Roman Church 
is as marked an affront to the Italian government as 
it would be an affront to Great Britain to extend the 
same type of recognition to a prince of the House of 
Stuart. The Roman Hierarchy is a chureh and not a 
state. Its clergy, whatever their titles and the color 
of the clothes they wear, are entitled to the same 
courtesy, protection, and consideration that are ex- 
tended to the representatives of every religious sect, 
and I am satisfied that the great body of sensible and 
patriotic Catholic citizens who understand the strue- 
ture of our government demand nothing more. 
I am, sir, 
JouN SNYDER. 


THE STATE OF WOMAN 
READING, Pa., May 26, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I was much interested in the article on “ Are 
Women Human Beings” of this week’s issue of your 
paper, but why do we spend so much time trying to 
prove or disprove the intellectual merit of the female 
sex? 

The United States has undoubtedly granted her 
greater liberty than she has ever before enjoyed, and 
the antagonistic attitude which so many suffragettes 
assume is an abuse of the freedom. Besides, it actu- 
ally invites combat between the two sexes, and if 
carried too far will surely mean woman’s return to 
her old-time state of servitude. For, even if both 
sides were intellectually matched, the men would win, 
as there are 106 males to every 100 females, according 
to the last United States Census, 

In the question of equal franchise would it not be 
far more patriotic for both sexes to work together and 
merely ask, “Is it the best thing for the country?” 
If the answer is “yes,” then it is woman’s duty to 
want the vote in spite of any personal views. If the 
answer is “no,” then it is her duty to give it up, even 
though she consider each and every member of her 
sex veritable Mrs. Solomons, and every man a Mr. 
Nebuchadnezzar of Meadowland! 

So let us hear more arguments on this phase of the 
question and fewer that merely seek to gratify 
woman’s intellectual vanity; a vanity she ought to be 
glad to sacrifice rather than force her country to run 
an unnecessary risk. 

I am, sir, 
MARGARET STEEL Moss. 


The Call 


ComE hither, all ye Faithful. with energy and vim, 
And build a brand-new Party made up of You and 
Him, 
Or, if you think it better. and possibly more true, 
Reverse the style and make it the clan of Him and 
You. 
“The Himocratie party “—how’s that, now, for a 
name, 
To win an everlasting, a near-immortal fame, 
With which to fight great battles, and every foeman 
trim, ; 
Iseneath such doughty leaders as Jim, 
And Tim, 
And Him! 


From ’Frisco’s distant mountains, from Texas’ coral 


strand, 
Flock hither, oh, ve Faithful, and by your Hero stand; 
Fight on for Him and country; your watchword, * He 
Is It!” 


He am the Sovereign Peepul; all others they are Nit! 
From high hills of Ohio, from Flinnsylvania fair, 
From Kansas and Wyoming—in fact, from = every- 

where— 
Gird up your loins end follow, let naught your 

courage dim 
While you’ve such doughty leaders as Jim, 

And Tim, 
And Him! 


No matter what your Platform. His Will will do for 


that! 
In clarion tones he'll sound it through his historie 
Hat! 


Vex not your minds with thinking out platforms of 
your own; 

He'll send you all fresh principles each day by tele- 
phone. 

Sit tight and merely whistle His Him-tune, fresh and 
new, 

In place of Yankee-Doodle. 7 <3 Whaddle Teddy-Doo.” 

There is no need to bother your mind with problems 
grim 

While you’ve such dougity leaders as Jim, 

And Tim, 
And Him! 


Somewhere somebody needs us—we do not know just 
where— 
It mav be in Alaska or down in Delaware; 
For something is the matter, we do not know just 
what. 
3ut we and they are victims of some kind of a plot. 
Somebody’s done somebody, we do not know just 
whom, 
But Himocrats are sounding their everlasting doom— 
The Hosts of Armageddon, with ample Cherubim,* 
Are flocking to the conflict with Jim, 
And Tim, 
And Him! 
Horace Dopp Gastrir. 
* Angels. 











No Democrat parts his hair in the middle 


Why didn’t the Oklahoma delegation 
bring along a tooter, in lieu of an elec- 
tric fan, and seat him just in the rear! 


Eavesdropping 





“Sit down!” 





Why not have delegates from Delegate Wayback to Delegate Buckwheat : “Now, Jim, don’t blow 
the State of Matrimony? out the ’electric light—we don’t want to be ‘lectrocuted in our sleep !’ 


CONVENTION SNAP-SHOTS 


BY PETER NEWELL 
6 
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ge tional Convention was called to 
aX order in Baltimore a band was heard 
bravely ascending the hill on top of 
Rao which sat the Armory. Without the 

NY least opposition, and to the mild 
AwY amusement of the crowd, it blared a 
3p pleasant way to the very door of the 
conveni:on hall. Then, without de- 
flecting or hesitating, it continued on around the 
granite building, without variation in its tune or a 
break in the step of the marchers who followed it. 

At the head of this orderly and harmonious pro- 
cession a banner proclaimed its purpose. The “ Na- 
tional League of Democratic Colored Men,” said the 
banner, and, in the center of the procession, another 
announced: “ We will support the nominee of this con- 
vention no matter who he is.” 

Thus was strikingly illustrated two essential dif- 
ferences between the Republican and Demoeratie con- 
ventions. At Chicago the colored men were inside the 
hall, the keynote of the proceedings, wrangled over, 
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Senator O’Gorman (with the beard) discuss- 
ing a point with ex-Senator James Smith 


flattered, cajoled, browbeaten, placated, used, outraged, 
ignored, split, diverted, humiliated, and enthroned. At 
baltimore they were strictly outside the hall, united, 
harmonious, obeisant, and happy. 

The other difference lay in the fact that at Baltimore 
there was at least one element content with the out- 
come whatever it might be, while Chicago left nobody 
satisfied. 

liowever, let no one misjudge the Baltimore conven- 
tion and consider it an aggregation of mollycoddles, 
merely because the colored contingent lent it a decora- 
tive fringe of beatified ratification. 

It was different inside the hall—much different. 
There occurred a series of scenes as wild as any enacted 
in recent American political history. The steam-roller 
at Chicago encountered some bitter and determined 
opposition, and it flattened out much vociferous effer- 
vescence, but that event was an orderly performance 
compared to the Baltimore free-for-all. 

Imagine a hall practically square and covering one 
city block, its entire iloor packed with camp-chairs 
placed as closely together as possible, so that each 
person occupied a space fourteen inches wide and thirty 
inches long. Then, on all four sides, imagine a gallery, 
of gentle elevation. deep and low, packed similarly with 
camp-chairs. There were 14,000 of these chairs. Fill 
every one of them and imagine 6,000 people, in addi- 
tion, massed in the rear and crowded into the heads 
of the aisles, 

Then you have the auditorium and the audience be- 
fore which 1,078 delegates from forty-eight States and 
Territories chose the next President of the United 
States. Not as large a place as the Stadium at Cam- 
bridge or as the Polo Grounds at New York, nor an 
audience much larger than has ‘sometimes assembled 
to see a fight in Madison Square Garden. 

Yet no baseball or footbail game nor any fist-fight 
ever offered the excitement or the prolonged and varied 
vociferation which accompanied the protracted session 
of this political convention. One might observe that 
such an event should be a solemn, deliberative occa- 
sion, attended with due regard for the amenities of 
parliamentary procedure. And one might be induced, 
therefore, to reflect on the sanity or even on the in- 
telligence of tle men chosen to represent a great and 
dominant party at the flood-tide of its returning power. 

Such reflections would be undeserved. It was not the 
delegates who made the uproar, clogged the proceed- 
ings with unmeaning clamor, precipitated bedlam, and 
all but shook the granite walls of the Armory. 

An explanation of the anomaly of football-cheering 
tactics ruling a deliberative assemblage was to be found 
on the cardboard fans distributed gratis to cach visitor 
as he entered. There was reproduced a facsimile of the 
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check for $100,000 which the City of Baltimore paid 
the National Democratic Committee for the privilege 
of * entertaining ~ the convention. 

Having paid a hundred thousand dollars, the City 
of Baltimore proceeded to get its money’s worth. ‘The 
deiegates not supplying the fury and fire, the yells, 
hisses, groans, stampings, and unmannerly interrup- 
tions, the audience proceeded to furnish its own show. 
In the entire five days there was not a single uninter- 
rupted thirty minutes in which a speech could be in- 
telligently heard or any business peaceably transacted. 

It must be remembered that none of the fourteen 
thousand spectators presumably paid for a seat. All 
were “guests.” All came js privileged and friendly 
spectators of one of the most significant moments in 
our national life. And it was the “ guests” who 
painted the air blue and the temper of the thoughtful 
auditor red. 

This howling-dervish method of selecting a Presi- 
dent in a hippodrome of maniacs may have satisfied 
the contributors to the hundred-thousand-dollar fund 
that they had been successful in buying a better show 
than they could have obtained had they resided in 
Las Vegas or Reno, but it certainly added nothing to 
the impressiveness of the occasion. 

Nor did it have an iota of influence or effect on the 
result. The votes of delegates to a national convention 
are not changed by cheers or banners. What is the 
hysteria of twenty thousand when matched against the 
smile of Charles F. Murphy or the seasoned general- 
ship of Mr. Bryan? 

Occasionally some blocks of delegates would join 
in the various demonstrations out of a suggested desire 
to give evidence of the faith that was in them, but, 
when it came to voting, brains, even though not their 
own, mastered the record—not banners and bombast. 

During the first day the various orators learned the 
unwisdom of mentioning the name of a candidate, even 
their own. The name of any candidate acted on the 
mob like naphtha on a spark. Therefore, to deliver 
a consecutive sentence every speaker found it necessary 
to ignore all personalities. 

On the second day the various speakers became so 
adroit in eliding the names of candidates, in march- 
ing directly up to a name and then slipping around 
it, in tacitly ignoring the fact that the only thoughts 
in the minds of the twenty thousand were Underwood, 
Harmon, Clark, Wilson, Bryan, Baldwin, Marshall, and 
Co., that for nearly half an hour there was no inter- 
ruption to the even flow of the ordinary proceedings. 

Then in an evil moment a speaker frankly announced, 
“T do not know who will be the nominee of this con- 
vention.” It was a shameful and woeful confession 
to make to the assembled “ guests.” Such ignorance 
could not pass unchallenged. 

The speaker was immediately informed as to who 
the nominee would be. It required thirty-seven min- 
utes by the clock for him to receive this information, 
which consisted of seven words—viz., Bryan! Harmon! 
Underwood! Wilson! Clark! Baldwin! Marshall! It 
was conveyed via throats, megaphones, automobile 
horns, a pack of houn’ dawgs, and a number of game- 
cocks. It was illustrated by banners, lithographs, and 
printed flags previously concealed and now flaunted 
as if with spontaneous dramatic inspiration. 

However, the drama was misplaced and the theatrics 
forced. Instead of climax the * guests ” achieved con- 
sternation; instead of effect, futility. No one knew 
why the racket started or where it ended, and when 
it was over the delegates were exactly of the same 
frame of mind they were at the beginning, but more 
tired. 

The band had a way of accelerating these spurts. 
When the cheering was at its height the band would 


begin to play, probably with the idea of soothing the 
savage breast with music’s sweet sound. Invariably 
the opposite effect was achieved. Music’s sweet sound 
merely fanned the flame into a conflagration. The 
more the band played, the more the crowd yelled. 
The band at the Chicago Convention never played 
when the crowd became hysterical. Perhaps that is 





The howling-dervish method of selecting a President 


one reason why the * guests” seemed more amenable 
to parliamentary influence when bidden to the Repub- 
lican National Convention than when invited to the 
Democratic. 

The chairman had much the same effect as the band. 
Judge Parker’s gavel was merely a staccato accompani- 
ment to the jeers and howls of the mob, and when 
Ollie James took the chair his mighty pounding had 
little more effect. After an hour he wisely learned 
to let the fire die out of its own accord. He merely 
confined it to its source, and there it perished perhaps 
a little sooner than if he had advertised his. opposition. 
Puny as individuals, the crowd waxed mightily, like a 
bully at the obstruction of an individual which he was 
confident of annihilating. Only Bryan, with his potent 
personality, really conquered the mob. To him alone 
was it obeisant. 

Indeed, the clevation of “thou, our acknowledged 
strongest ” to the buckler throne in the Druid woods 
(the Baltimore Armory, strangely enough, is situated 
not far from Druid Hill) two thousand years ago was 
accomplished with much the same external buffetings 
and savage huzzahs that accompanied the choosing ot 
cur next President. 

Only in this have we come up some distance from 
savagery: the actual selection in Baltimore was not 
in the least influenced by the shoutings. 

Except for the quiet intrigue and the steady voting, 
undisturbed by the bedlam of twenty thousand, it re- 
quired little imagination to see down the vista of time 
the skins of wild beasts thrown carelessly about the 
naked torsos of savage men as they jubilantly pro- 
claimed a new chieftain and hoisted him triumphantly 
to his buckler throne. 

















Three Democratic leaders. 
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Left to right: Thomas Taggart, Roger Sullivan, and Norman Mack 
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IF HE HAS COURAGE AND PRINCIPLES THIS IS THE FAVORABLE 
TIME FOR HIM TO RENDER A GREAT PUBLIC SERVICE 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT FOR 


AIR. ROOSEVELT has always said that 
3 

x his ambition was to lead a great 
public movement, to place himself 
at the head of a cause that should 
make for the betterment of mankind, 
to champion reform. What he has 
eraved is now his. He may not be 
able to do all that he has longed to 
do, he may find that what he be- 
lieved to i possible is fated to fail because it is not 
practical; fired with the zeal of the crusader, he may 
fall before the end is reached—but whatever the difli- 
culties, if he has the courage of the convictions that 
he professes, if he is inspired by principles, if he can 
hold steadfast through adversity and not be discour- 
aged by defeat, he will seize the opportunity that has 
been presented to him and either go forward trium- 
phant to victory or be crushed still fighting the good 
fight and still an inspiration to those to come. Mr. 
Roosevelt has the rare fortune to be able to create 
a new political party. That is a favor of the gods 
vouchsafed seldom to mortals. Will he do it? On 
what foundation will he build? Is a new party really 
needed ? 

Let us answer the last question first, for if there is 
no real demand for a new party, then all Mr. Roose- 
velt’s efforts must be fruitless. It will, I think, be 
agreed by most persons that if the Republican and 
Democratic parties have not outlived their usefulness 
they have at least so lost their distinctiveness that they 
have ceased to have meaning, and this is especially 
true of the Republican party. A party, to be a living 
torce, to be the means of uplifting humanity, to make 
for the betterment of the State—and that means the 
betterment of every individual—must stand for a vital 
principle; it must be something more than opportu- 
nism; it must draw its roots deeper than the longing 
for place or power; it must have something more 
worthy to sustain it than merely the selfish desire to 
hold office. If it cannot make an appeal more spirit- 
ual it may be successful, as success is counted by 
election returns, but it has sold its virtue. For six- 
teen years the Republican party has been in the major- 
ity and the Democratic in the minority, and reckoned 
hy the rules of the game the Republicans have been 
successful and the Democrats a failure, and yet it is 
perhaps true that the Democrats, in the minority, and 
therefore condemned by public opinion, have come 
nearer to satisfying the aspirations of the mass who 
so passionately ‘ask for something they are unable to 
put into words than the Republicans, in the majority 
and seemingly having the approval of the country. It 
is further true that what little the Republicans have 
done to satisfy this aspiration is the result of Demo- 
cratic inspiraticn. The Democrats could not accom- 
plish what they sought to do, but ‘they were able to 
blazon the way. 

A party cannot be created. It must grow. It must 
be the expression of a great sentiment or a great prin- 
ciple. When a certain number of men think alike, have 
a definite aim in view, and see clearly the means by 
which that can be accomplished, then the time is ripe 
for the birth of a party. Factions are not parties; 
defections do not produce a new political element; 
revenge, fancied grievance, ambitions are not the stuff 
cut of which parties are made. They may cause con- 
fusion in existing parties, they may for the moment 
swing the balance of control to another party. but 
they are not sufficient in themselves to put the seed 
of life into a political creation that shall live. ‘The 
experiment has been tried often and often again and 
invariably met with failure, which has caused Ameri- 
cans lightly and incorrectly to say that there is no 
chance for a third party in their country. Parties, 
they say, can be reformed from within but never from 
without, they may be transformed, but the transforma- 
tion must always be effected by the party itself. A 
spirit is born and grows, it so increases until it be- 
comes the dominant thought of the party, and finally 
the party is recreated; it abandons the old line and 
takes up with the new, but the structure of party has 
remained, and only in that way, by the pressure of 
living forces, can reforms be accomplished. In support 
of this the Democratic party is cited. The Democratic 
party of 1860 is not the Democratic party of 1912. 
It has shifted its position on many things, notably 
on the tariff and the extreme doctrine of State rights. 
The Democratic party is no longer a free-trade party 
even if it believes in tariff reform, which means one 
thing in Alabama and another thing in Pennsylvania. 
It no longer, whether in Georgia or Massachusetts, 
resents the interference of the Federal government in 
matters that can be better regulated by the nation 
than by the State, as, for instance, national quaran- 
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tine and the public health. Yet, while the party has 
modified its position, it is still the Democratic party 
of history: which is the argument to prove that, while 
an old party can keep continually vigorous by read- 
justment, a new party cannot hope to succeed. When- 
ever this argument is used it is always forgotten or 
conveniently ignored that a party which has had an 
enormous influence on the destinies of the country. 
and in a searcely less degree on those of the world 
at large, was half a century ago a “new” party. <A 
fact written in history so pregnant as this no one can 
dispute, but it can be dismissed with the statement 
that the times were different and only peculiar ‘Cir- 
cumstances made it possible for the Republican party 
to live. 

Yet the times were no more peculiar when the 
tepublican party was born than they are to-day. The 
Republican party was a protest. It lifted up its voice 


against “special privilege” and in behalf of “the 
people.” Mr. Bryan on the one side and Mr. Roose- 
velt on the other have cried the same thing. They 
are battling, they say, against “special privilege ” 
and laboring for “the people. The Republican party 
was born and lived and wrought great things. 


Whether it was right or wrong, whether it did more 
harm than good, need not be considered here. It did— 
that is the main thing—it did—and what it did it 
wrote into histery. There was evidently a demand for 
what it was to do, and the men who believed in them- 
selves and their mission counted no cost too great, 
no sacrifice too large, no peril too hazardous. ‘The 
Republican party when it sprang full armed to thie 
fray, it has often been said, was a party of fanatics. 
The world has owed much to its fanatics. 

For sixteen years the gospel of the rights of the 
people against the oppression of special privilege has 
been preached. For years before the sword cut the 
fine-spun web of theorists all the genius of statesman- 
ship was directed toward staving off the evil day by 
a series of cowardly and futile compromises and by 
patching the fabric of society instead of tearing down 
and rebuilding anew. Many men saw the inevitable, 
and no man had the courage to face it. For the past 
sixteen years we have seen the same attempt—dis- 
honest, if causes were clearly understood, foolish if 
their meaning was misread—to compromise and patch 
instead of uprooting and replanting. Both Mr. Bryan 
and Mr. Roosevelt have preached their doctrine, both 
have professed to hold out the hope of salvation, but 
the one no more than the other has been able to point 
the way. They preach the word, but they teach noth- 
ing. Denied the power to execute, Mr. Bryan per- 
force must be content with agitation; given the power 
to execute, Mr. Roosevelt was content to blow the 
flame of agitation into a roaring torrent of fire that 
threatened destruction. There would be no fanatics, 
to whom the world owes much, if behind them was 
not the motivating force of agitation, but it must be 
agitation with a purpose and not merely for the ig- 
noble desire to create foolish discontent or to gratify 
the vanity of unworthy ambition. The seed scattered 
with such lavish hands by Mr. Bryan and Mr. Roose- 
velt has taken deep root—and the debt Mr. Roosevelt 
owes to Mr. Bryan, Mr. Roosevelt can never repay; 
Mr. Bryan was the apostle to prepare the way for his 
coming. 

The work begun by Mr. 
Mr. Roosevelt. Mr. 


3ryan has been finished by 
Bryan drove a wedge into the 
Democratic party, and one side fell conservatives, 
and on the other radicals. Mr. Roosevelt brought the 
same confusion into his own party. Mr. Bryan has 
often complained that he is the poorer because Mr. 
Roosevelt purloined some of his intellectual prop- 
erty, but any weapon is legitimate in a great cause. 
In this Olympus Mr. Bryan played the réle of Vul- 
can to Mr. Roosevelt’s Jupiter, and the thunderbolts 
were much more effective in the hands of the master 
than in those of the servant. Mr. Roosevelt has 
used his weapons so successfully that he has now per- 
suaded a good many thousands of his fellow-country- 
men that their only hope is to do what was done 
fifty years ago and strike at special privilege through 


a new party—a party that he will lead if they insist 
upon following. 
It is to be feared that Mr. Roosevelt’s new party 


will progress little beyond the preliminary stage, al- 
though it is greatly to be hoped that it will come to 
vigorous manhood. Nothing would be better for the 
future of American politics and more for the benefit 
of society than a party that is frankly and honestly 
radical and has the courage to appeal for support to 
radicals wherever they may be found. This is not in- 
tended to be understood as a reflection of a personal 
view, for the subject is dealt with from the larger 
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aspect of the public good and not to give expression 
to an individual opinion. Parties as now constituted 
mean too little to satisfy men, and they make the 
impossible attempt to reconcile conflicting elements 
that are not to be held together by a tie so tenuous 
as a party name. The result is that polities is not 
taken seriously; it may be taken with a great deal 
of noise and frenzy, but real emotions are not stirred; 
neither party can do what it wants because it must 
always consider the opposing force within itself. Both 
sides steal the livery of heaven in which to serve 
Satan. Men call themselves “ progressive conserva- 
tives.” men call themselves “ conservative progres- 
sives,” but it is all mere sound. Men are either one 
thing or the other—they are either conservatives or 
radicals as the words are used in present-day politics— 
but they cannot be both, and they ought not to be 
ashamed to stand to their colors. 

What is Mr. Roosevelt? Seemingly an absurd ques- 
tion to ask, but what is Mr. Roosevelt?) What definite 


purpose does Mr. Roosevelt seek to accomplish ? How 
does he propose to go about it? Take it for granted 
that he wants to destroy “special privilege” and 


‘bring the rule of the people back to the people,’ 
admit that is a very laudable ambition, if it be true 
that “special privilege” exists and the people have 
allowed: themselves to be robbed of the right to rule, 
still that is not suflicient to create a party nor se- 
cure enough foundation on which a party can stand. 
It is one of the interesting things about Mr. Roose- 
velt that he has more than once happened by accident 
cn a great issue and has abandoned it because, being 
a politician rather than an idealist, he was more in- 
terested in playing the game of polities suecessfully 
than in seeking the ideale When he was President 
he hung poised for a brief period over the lair of the 
tariff monster and ‘threatened to do it battle, only 
to run away in terror when told by the politicans that 
the beast was more terrible than he imagined. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s instinct was right, but his courage was 
not proof, and he missed one of the greatest opportuni- 
ties of his life. Mr. Roosevelt’s Columbus speech—the 
recall of judicial decisions—was an but again 
the politicians frightened him; he grew afraid of his 
own shadow and he ran away from the specter he 
raised, just as he did from the tariff. 

A party to win must have principles. What are 
Mr. Roosevelt’s principles? What has he to offer to 
men who are tired of rhetoric and want something 
vital to grasp? Words will not suffice, and especially 
words that are too nebulous to mean anything. If 
Mr. Roosevelt has both moral and intellectual courage, 
he will frame a declaration of principles the meaning 
of which no one can mistake, the failure of 
which will influence him not in the least. He will care 
nothing that it will lose him or win him votes, for 
that is the very smallest of his considerations. The 
man who aspires to purify politics will give no thought 
to the mere hope of carrying the next election or to 
placing candidates in oillice. Elections must be won 
to enable policies to be carried cut, but it is of greater 
importance that principles survive. It is because Mr. 
Roosevelt has given no indication 6f either moral or 
political honesty that one has little faith in his ability 
to create new party and entertains no hope that 
the great opportunity which has been offered bim will 
be made use of. If personality was all that was need- 
ed, Mr. Roosevelt would be amply equipped for his 
task, for he has managed to throw a spell over his 
deluded followers, but personality is as unsubstantial 
a thing as a sunbeam’s dancing colors. 

The fact is, Mr. Roosevelt is in every way unfitted 
for the tremendous task to which his insensate ambi- 
tion has driven him. Tle can no more create a party 
than he could help disrupting the Republican party, 
for to him a party has no meaning except as it exists 
to further his ambition, to magnify his importance, to 
clothe him with power. When Mr. Roosevelt came into 
office he had behind him a virile, militant, aggressive 
party, and when he went out he had corrupted its 
strength and so destroved its cohesion that it easily 
fell a victim to the assaults of its enemy. It was his 


Issue, 


success or 


ambition, his arrogance, his selfishness, his utter dis- 
regard of duty that brought this about. ‘The party 


The government was his platform. 
The Republic was his property. The party was not 
wrecked because he was the only righteous man fit 
to be saved. The party tried to save him as well as 
itself, but nothing could save him, and he went down 


existed for him. 


dragging the party with him. A man who cannot 
conserve his fortune is not usually selected as the 


guardian of another’s. Mr. Roosevelt has wrecked one 


party, which is reason enough why sane men will give 
him no opportunity to experiment with another. 




















Tightening the Civic Purse-Strings 
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which, freely translated, runs, “ Who 
cherishes the good works of his 
fathers, contributes to the common 
weal!” There is no particular evi- 
dence to show that the ancestor 
worship recommended by old Doctor 
Confucius ever worked to the social 
or political advancement of the Celes- 
tial Empire. And yet, very recently, that moss-grown 
old adage has been vindicated by a most illuminating 
scrimmage with what our practical officials nowadays 
regard as the veritable backbone of modern politics. 

On the plaza surreunding Philadelphia’s City Hall 
is a statue of Jolin C. Bullitt, a one-time famous 
lawyer, reformer, and statesman. The; statue is 
there because its original was author of the Bullitt 
Bill, upon which is founded the present government 
of the city. Directly across, in South Penn Square, 
is a building occupied principally by law offices, and 
in one of these which commands full view of the 
aforesaid statue is a desk used occasionally by Logan 
M. Bullitt, a John C. Bullitt. The younger 
Bullitt is a lawyer by profession, but he doesn’t work 
at it. He might easily have entered politics, but he 
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doesn’t care for bizarre odors. One faction in the 
Quaker City refers to him as “the kid-glove dis- 


turber.” ‘There is a reason. Being sufficiently 
equipped with the wherewithal that makes for leisure, 
Bullitt has of late years divided his energies between 
social activities and a penchant for worrying derelict 
city officials. 

As the worid knows, the name Philadelphia long 
has been a synonym for political graft and patronage. 
Contrasted with the methods in vogue there, we are 
told, the exploits of Tammany Hall and similar in- 
stitutions show but the weak striving of unsophisti- 
cated dilettantes. The good citizens of Philadelphia 
themselves have spread the news. It has been the 
local habit to awake at intervals, kick up an awful 
dust, and then lapse into quietude. The anti-adminis- 
tration newspapers catered to it. Whenever there 
was lack of startling news, they could dust off one of 
the ripe political scandals always kept in stock, start 
the people raving, and then keep the matter hum- 
ming till a real news sensation came along. Charges 
of looting the city were the favorite. The charges 
were rarely proved, and, so far as one could notice, 
conditions did not improve. 

There was a flurry of the usual sort in the spring 
of 1909, when Logan M. Bullitt had no pressing social 
engagements and no definite programme of disturb- 
ance in view. His friends declare that he was in his 
oflice one day and, happening to glance at the bronze 
statue across the way, got an inspiration. At any 
rate, he dusted off a copy of the Bullitt Bill and, in 
addition, began prospecting through the various 
ordinances relating to the government of the city. 

















Henry Clay 


EX-DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC SAFETY 


What he found started him out to organize a “ Tax- 
payers’ Committee on City Finances” with this 
object: 

“To conduct proceedings to secure the 
tion of the financial affairs of the City 
phia in accordance with the Constitution 
the State of Pennsylvania.” 

He wanted the city run exactly as a business con- 
cern. He had discovered that, while the Bullitt Bill 
was carefully drawn to act as a sort of civie cash 
register, the law was failing in this purpose because 
its provisions were being dodged or absolutely ignored. 


administra- 
of Philadel- 
and laws of 


“SUPPLEMENTAL CONTRACT,” 


By John S. Lopez 


It took almost a year of quiet work to organize 
that committee. What was required was a body to 
make conservative Philadelphia sit up and_ take 
notice. It was secured. It included no politicians— 
none who could be remotely suspected of venal mo- 
tives. Its members were men of unquestioned civic 
patriotism, men who ranked high in the professions 
and industries. For instance, there were Dr. 8. Weir 
Mitchell, the eminent physician and novelist; Dr. 
Howard S. Anders, Dr. Richard H. Harte, and Dr. 
Barton C. Hirst, prominent physicians who were 
alarmed at the bad sanitary conditions existing in the 
city; Clarence L. Harper, president of the Union 
Trust Company; Asa S. Wing, president of the Provi- 
dent Life Insurance and Trust Company; Charles F. 
Jenkins, a publisher; Arthur H. Lea, a publisher of 


medical works; ‘Theodore J. Lewis, formerly of the 
firm operating the Baldwin Locomotive Works; 


William M. Longstreth and Walter Wood, Sr., promi- 
nent merchants; Cyrus D. Foss, Jr., son of Bishop 
Foss; Dilwyn Wister, a retired real-estate operator, 
and several others of the same caliber. Thomas Rae- 
burn White, a prominent attorney, was appointed 
counsel to the committee. He had the distinction of 
being the first lawyer to successfully prosecute per- 
sons for ballot-box frauds, a feat that had always 
been considered an impossibility in gang-ridden Phila- 
delphia. 

It required convincing arguments to enlist a follow- 
ing of this sort. Compactly put, these were that if 
definite proof was produced to show the citizens of 
Philadelphia that it was being looted, it would cease 
to be “contented.” Everybody knew that politicians 
spent large sums to procure public offices which paid 
little or nothing in salaries, and yet waxed rich. If 
the existing laws were so enforced that there could 
be no chance of graft, there would cease to be such 
keen bidding for office. If office-holding ceased to be 
profitable the dominant machine would be without 
the funds necessary to keep itself in power. It was 
early determined that the committee would take legal 
proceedings only where laws had been violated by 
city officers and where convincing proof could be 
secured. 

The first blow was struck at the very foundation 
upon which the “system” was erected. This was a 
suit brought against the city, the mayor, and the 
directors of various departments to obtain a_ legal 
construction of the meaning of the act commonly 
known as “The Pay-As-You-Go Act,” by which the 
expenditures of the city are regulated. This is a 
law prohibiting the expenditure in any one year of 
more money for current expenses than is received in 
revenues. It was devised to keep the city out of debt 
and to secure a proper accounting of the annual 
budget. It provides, also, that for all city works, 
first, appropriations must be made and then contracts 
executed; this, after there has been due advertising 
and competitive bidding. 

The committee found that in the three years 1907- 
08-09 there had been expended for current expenses 
eleven and one-half million dollars more than there 
had been received. It was by no means a novel situa- 
tion. The methods in the past had been to meet these 
pyramided debts by bond issues. The explanation of 
how the overspending was managed under color of 
law lay in what were known as “supplemental con- 
tracts.” For example, where a certain piece of work 
was to be done, instead of awarding a contract for 
the whole, a small appropriation was first made and 
only a portion of the work would be advertised. This 
avoided contracting beyond the legal expenditure 
limit; but the contract provided that any amount of 
additional work required would be done at the same 
unit prices. When the first portion of work was com- 
pleted the contractor, if he were regarded with favor 
by the oilicials, was instructed to go on with the re- 
maining portions without the formality of proper 
appropriations and contracts. Under the entry of 
“current expenses,” for work or material furnished 
the city, these bills were paid as soon as money could 
be made available. 

The decision of the Court was a marked victory for 
tle committee. It held that “supplemental con- 
tracts” are void, and, further, enjoined the officers of 
the city from continuing the practice of paying for 
work or materials furnished the city prior to any 
appropriation or contract. 

The Taxpayers’ Committee precipitated its biggest 
sensation wien it caused the arrest of Henry Clay, 
Director of Public Safety; Carl Zilenziger, City Archi- 
tect; John R. Wiggins, president, and W. H. Walls, 
secretary, of a building and contracting company. They 
were charged with conspiracy to defraud the city 
through contracts for buildings. The defendants were 
indicted, and are now out on bail awaiting trial. Evi- 
dence was brought out before the Catlin Investigating 
Commission, which, on the request of the Taxpayers’ 
Committee, held sessions in Philadelphia for fourteen 
days, to investigate charges of dishonesty in the ad- 
ministration of the city government. This was a 
shrewd move on the part of the Taxpayers’ Committee 
to bring against the local Republican machine an 
instrument of destruction devised by the State Re- 
publican machine to discipline its enemies. 

The Catlin Commission had its origin in a resolu- 
tion passed by the Senate of Pennsylvania, appoint- 
ing a committee to investigate any charges which 
might be brought against any judge or other official. 
This was intended to be used to discomfit certain 
judges who refused to do the bidding of those con- 
troliing the Republican organization. 

The evidence before the commission showed that for 
four years the Department of Public Safety, under Di- 
rector Clay, had awarded every contract for building 
or altering bath-houses, police stations, and fire-houses 
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AND HOW A PHILADELPHIAN MADE WAR UPON 


IT 


to Wiggins & Company. In every instance Wiggins 
& Company had been the low bidder, or, if not, then 
all bids were rejected and new bids advertised for. 
In such cases the Wiggins bids were reduced until they 
became low. Aside from the fact that this indicated 
an unfair plan to aid the favored contractor, it would 
seem that the city would benefit in the way of 
economical contracts. But here was the hidden 
skeleton. After an award had been made to Wiggins 
& Company the specifications would be changed so 
as to cheapen the buildings and reduce the cost to the 
contractor about forty per cent. There was no corre- 

















Logan M. Bullitt 


ORGANIZER OF THE TAXPAYERS’ COMMITTEE 


sponding reduction in the price to be paid by the city; 
nor any invitation to other contractors to offer revised 
bids. 

Take the specific case of a public bath for which 
Wiggins & Company made the low bid, $27,000. No 
other contractor would do it so cheaply. After the 
award was made the specifications were changed. The 
copper roof originally required became tin; inlaid 
tiling for floors and sides became slate; quartered oak 
became common pine, and so on through a long pro- 
gramme of cheapening. Contractors who had refused 
the original work at $27,000 testified that they 
would have been glad to meet the revised plans for 
$16,000. Then there was the alteration of a fire-house 
awarded to Wiggins & Company. The work was 
split up into three sections, changes to the interior 
first being bargained for. The contract price for this 
was about right. While this work was under way a 
contract for a new front was let to Wiggins & Com- 
pany for $11,985. Later, other contractors offered to 
duplicate the front for $1,000. Then Wiggins & Com- 
pany obtained the third contract to supply three 
lockers and do some plastering. The price they re- 
ceived was $4,000. It was shown that the lockers 
were of a stock pattern and could be purchased for 
$17 apiece, while the plastering could be done at a 
profit for less than $100, and had been included in 
the first contract 

Bullitt and his associates did not have easy sailing. 
The forces of the administration as well as newspapers 
friendly to the dominant political party opposed and 
harried them at every step. City Councils in  par- 
ticular manifested enmity, because in investigating 
land frauds the committee had connected many of 
their number with irregular transactions. In many 
cases where the committee had tied up payments to 
contractors the councilmen passed ordinances making 
special appropriations of money and directing that the 
payments be made. These movements were blocked 
by the committee. 

“The expenses of the Taxpayers’ Committee to date 
have been about $40,000, which amount was _ con- 
tributed by citizens. It has recovered for the city 
nearly $140,000, while enjoining the payment of a 
much larger amount pending the settlement of suits. 
In all, the money involved in the various proceedings 
aggregated nearly $39,000,000. More important than 
this, however, it has established the fact that the 
“supplemental contract ”—the father of graft—is 
illegal; and has taught the lesson that the “ Pay-As- 
You-Go Act” must be observed. 

Taken by and large. it has been a victory for 
business methods in city administration. The com- 
mittee has not established nor did it expect to estab- 
lish a political millennium. It was not successful in 
all the criminal actions it brought. But it has at 
least spiked the most insidious of all forms of official 
grafting—the looting that is accomplished under color 
of legal proceeding. 
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ISTORY repeats itself even though 
K centuries intervene between repeti- 
tions. Greek mythclogy records the 
voyage of the Argonauts to recover 
the Golden Fleece of the winged 
ram Chrysomallus, nailed to the 
oak tree in the Garden of Ares. 
Ages later the expedition, modern- 
ized by American business methods, 
is duplicated in the sailing of the United States Olym- 
pic team for the international carnival of sports to be 
held at Stockholm next month. 

Never in the history of amateur sport has such an 
athletic combination gone forth to do battle on cinder 
track and greensward. Champions of the world, the 
States, and of the various divisions and ramifications 
of America’s vast athletic system are to-day all train- 
ing on the high sea for what is forecast as the greatest 
competion of its kind ever held. 

Four times in recent years has a band of young 
Americans gone forth in similar competition and each 
time returned with premier honors. Each revival of 
the Olympic games has drawn larger entry-lists, and 
each struggle has been more severe than its predecessor, 
but never have the United States representatives 
faltered or failed to emerge from the conflict victorious. 
That the present delegation of entrants should fail to 





‘uphold the records and traditions of the past appears 


unlikely, since the annals of athletics cannot produce 
an aggregation combining skill, muscle, speed, and 
endurance equal to the American Olympic team of 
1912. 

Four years ago this summer a United States team 
considerably smaller in number swept the track and 
field in Shepherds Bush stadium, London, during the 
Olympie meet held under English auspices. Even on 
the home grounds of America’s strongest athletic op- 
ponents the Stars and Stripes was hoisted to the top 
of the flag-poles in token of victory more times than 
any other national emblem. In that short span of four 
years there has been no cessation in the progress of 
the American athlete. So great has been the struggle 
for places on the team for the fifth Olympiad that few 
of the men who wore the United States shield then are 
to-day crossing the ocean in another quest for the 
greatest honors that the athletic field can yield. Many 
members of the 1908 combination realized early in the 
winter that the pace was to be too swift, and bowed to 

















George Horine, of Stanford University, who 
made the record high jump of 6 feet 7 inches 


the inevitable and their successors. The adage that 
“youth must be served” is never better illustrated 
than on the athletic field, and the champion of yester- 
day finds no place on a team of the caliber that is 
sailing for Stockholm. 

Even those who have made a life-study of track and 
field sports marvel at the possibilities of the present 
team. James E. Sullivan, the foremost athletic au- 
thority in America, and chairman of the selection 
committee, in discussing the team with the writer 
recently, said, “‘ Never in my long experience have I 
ever seen its equal. Great as were the combinations 
which we sent to Athens in 1906 and London two 





By Edward Bayard Moss 


years later, the present aggregation surpasses them in 
almost every department. 1 look forward to new 
Olympic records in more than fifty per cent. of the 
events, providing the foreign competitors set sufficient 
pace. It is evident that our athletes have been train- 
ing for months past, and the many new world’s records 
created in the various trial meets in the East, Middle 
West, and on the Pacific coast are proof positive that 
the American atilete has not yet reached his limit. 
Old-timers like myself have been astonished at the 
breaking of records during 

recent months. I am_ be- 

ginning to believe that 


wrestlers, fencers, and a number of enthusiastic ad- 
herents who are xccompanying the contestants, is 
equipped for continuous training during the entire 
voyage. Under the direction of Mike Murphy, Amer- 
ica’s famous trainer, the athletic contingent will con- 
tinue its conditioning regardless of the faet that terra 
firma is hundreds of miles away. Special running- 
tracks, jumping and weight-throwing pits, swimming- 
tanks, and a gymnasium are features provided to keep 
the athletes on edge until they arrive at Stockholm. 





nothing is_ impossible 
athletically for the 
younger generations.” 

This statement is borne 
out by figures in both 
track and turf events, and 
it is well from an Amer- 
ican standpoint that such 
is the case, for the strug- 
gle for Olympic honors at 
Stockholm will be keener 
than ever before. During 
the early revival of these 
international games there 
was little opposition 
offered by the athletes of 
continental Europe, and 
the meet was always a 
duel between England and 
the United States. Con- 
ditions have changed, how- 
ever, during the past few 
vears, and Olympic en- 
thusiasm has spread to all 
parts of the world. Every 
civilized country and 
colony will be represented 














by athletic teams at Stock- 
holm next month, and the 
competition will be close 
and exciting in every de- 
partment of the long pro- 
gramme. 

This applies particularly to the. American con- 
tingent, since it can be safely predicted that every 
nation’s athlete’s hand will be against this country. 
To dethrone America in the battle for the first place 
is a feat that would ring around the hemisphere, and 
!s consequently the object of every athlete and team 
entered for the games. 

When the number of entrants and nations is con- 
sidered, such a feat would be far from impossible if 
the athletes of the States had not lived up to tradi- 
tions and arisen equal to the occasion. The Swedish 
Olympic Committee has been campaigning for more 
than two years, and has secured competitors from 
the ends of the earth. The word “ international ” 
never applied to the Olympic games as it does this 
year. Lined up against the team now en route to the 
stadium will be found England, France, Germany, 
Sweden, Canada, Australia, Russia, South Africa, 
Italy, Norway, Japan, and many European provinces 
and principalities. The athletic standard of none of 
these countries is on a par with that of the States, 
but occasionally a phenomenal performer is uncovered, 
such as Dorando Petri in the London marathon. It is 
unexpected and scattered victories of this type that 
might wrest a triumph from a team less balanced and 
seasoned than our own. 

The Olympic track and field programme at the Lon- 
don games contained 27 events. In these the United 
States team won 15 firsts; England, 8; Sweden, 2; 
South Africa, 1; and Canada, 1. In the coming con- 
test the nine-day competition will include thirty 
events and 2,200 entries in the athletic department 
proper, with a number of others, among them being 
bicycle, shooting, equestrian, fencing, and swimming 
matches, in which American entries have been made. 
It is doubtful, therefore, if the percentage of victories 
will be as high as in past Olympiads, but with honors 
more widely scattered the voyagers from these shores 
should be able to hold true to precedence and return 
late in August with another Olympic fleece in their 
possession. 

Such a feat as winning the championship of the 
world for the fifth consecutive time in this department 
of sport is not to be accomplished without much plan- 
ning and great financial disbursements. ‘Time was 
when the expenditure of a few thousand dollars 
sufficed to capture Olympic honors, as was the case in 
the first revival of these meets at Athens in 1896, when 
a small but sterling band of American athletes cap- 
tured first place in nine of the fourteen contests that 
comprised the initial card. To-day the sailing of the 
team represents an outlay of more than $150,000. 
The chartering of the Finland required a payment of 
$110,000 alone before the steamship warped away from 
the dock. Of this sum less than fifty per cent. was 
secured by popular and club subscription, while the 
remainder was made up by private contributions. 

For months past the American Olympic Committee, 
consisting of the leading athletic authorities of this 
country, has been working for the success of the trip 
and team, with the result that the departure of the 
United States team of 1912 marks a new epoch in 
Olympic history. The ocean-going steamer given over 
entirely to the athletes, cyclists, swimmers, marksmen, 
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The members of the Olympic team who will con- 
test for the rifle-shooting record at Stockholm 


That the competitors from these shores need but to 
hold their present form in order to be important 
factors in the stadium next month is shown by the re- 
markable performances recorded in the early try-outs 
and semi-Olympic meets held in this country during 
the past few montis. No such collection of track 
and field stars was ever grouped together before, and 
some of their feats almost surpass belief. The world 
has never produced the equal of George Horine. a 
student of Stanford University, with a record of 6 feet 
7 inches in the running high jump. The lay mind can 
hardly grasp the idea of a youngster less than six feet 
in height clearing the bar cleanly and gracefully at 
a height of 79 inches above the take-off. Training 
alongside of Horine can be seen the gigantic Cali- 
fornian Ralph Rose, whose specialty is the shot-put. 
On the same day when Horine created his new record 
Rose made new figures in the right and left hand 

















Craig, of Michigan, who is expected to win 
in the 100-yard and 220-yard dashes 























Ralph Rose, the Californian shot-putter, who will 
endeavor to retain the world’s championship 


shot-put by pushing out the 16-pound weight 89 feet 
6%% inches. Rose already holds two Olympic wreaths, 
for he won this event at St. Louis in 1904, and again 
vt London in 1908, 

The Far West, however, has no monopoly on record- 
breakers, as was proved in New York City on May 
26th, when three world’s standards were shattered in 
Olympie events. Abel Kiviat, of the Irish-American 
Athletic Club, in the games held at Celtic Park, set 
the pace by running 1,500 meters in 3 minutes 591% 
seconds, clipping 3-5 of a second off H. Wilson’s 
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record, made by the English runner on June 20, 1908. 
Louis Scott, of the South Paterson, New Jersey, Ath- 
letice Club, ran 5,000 meters in 15 minutes, 6 2-5 
seconds, breaking the previous record held by Jean 
Bouin, the famous French distance runner, by five 
seconds. To cap the climax Jim Duncan, competing 
unattached, shattered all discus records by sailing the 
“platter” out the astonishing distance of 156 feet 
1%% inches. This feat bettered the record of E. Nilsson, 
the Swedish thrower, in the recent try-out at Stock- 
holm, by 12 feet 9 inches. Nilsson, by his throw of 143 
feet 4 inches the day before, added more than seven 
feet to Martin Sheridan’s Olympic figures, and start- 
led, for the moment, the American athletic students. 

These are but a few of the remarkable performances 
made by members of the United States team. It is 
impossible to forecast with any degree of accuracy 
what record-breaking feats will be witnessed in the 
Swedish stadium. Much depends upon the ability of 
our athletes to retain top form during the three weeks’ 
stay in a climate to which none of them is accustomed. 
Provided that the weather, climatic, and track condi- 
tions are to their liking, and the proper pace and in- 
centive is present, Olympic authorities predict a 
general revision of these records before the games are 
completed. New figures in the sprints, middle dis- 
tance, and weight events are conceded. The high- 
jump mark should be raised to 6 feet 5 inches at 
least, and the pole vault to close upon 13 feet. The 
classic Marathon record of 2 hours, 51 minutes, 23 3-5 
seconds made by Sherring of Canada at Athens in 
1908 is likely to be reduced minutes if the course and 
weather be favorable on the day of the race. 

This aggregation of American stars has been re- 
cruited from all sections of the country. According to 
the Olympic regulations, an athlete, to be eligible to 
compete for a certain nation, must be a native-born 
or naturalized citizen. With but few exceptions the 
entire hundred and odd competitors comply with the 
native-born clause. The original strain of America 
is represented by the presence of three full-blooded 
Indians in the persons of James Thorpe, Louis Tewa- 
nima, and Alfred Sockalexis. Thorpe, who will enter 
the Pentathlon and the Decathlon competitions, is a 
member of the Sac and Fox tribe of Oklahoma. He is 
a student at the Carlisle Indian School and a football 
player and all-round athlete of national reputation. 
Louis Tewanima is a schoolmate of Thorpe’s, and, 


under the coaching and training of Glenn Warner, the © 


former Cornell athlete, has developed into one of 
America’s greatest long-distance road-runnérs. Socka- 
lexis is an Onondaga Indian hailing from Oldtown, 
Maine, and a Marathon runner of *#emarkable speed 

















James Thorpe, the Sac and Fox 
Indian athlete, throwing the discus 


and endurance. The Indian’s team-mates include 
athletes from the leading colleges of all parts of the 
country as well as the pick of the club contingent. 

Such is the strange and heterogeneous throng, com- 
posed of giants and pigmies, phlegmatic long-distance 
runners, high-strung sprinters and huge muscle-bulging 
weightmen capable of hurling leaden missiles unheard- 
of distances. The honors accorded the American 
athletes abroad will sink into insignificance compared 
to the reception that awaits them if they return with 
the fleece of the fifth Olympiad to add to the four al- 
ready hung in our trophy-halls. 











VA) Zein VERY day was wash-day with the 

VW, 3 }widow Murphy, except Sunday—and 
ny Athat was yesterday. On this par- 
ticular Monday morning she had a 
particularly big wash,and was in a 
hurry about it. She was at the 
very height of her steam-wreathed 
activities when her younger brother, 
Tim, her only boarder, came in and 
ensconced himself by the stove. Mrs. Murphy regarded 
the incident with disfavor. As none but a washlady 
can, she swiftly, silently, but surely made it uncom- 
fortable for Tim. 

* Nora,” he said, at last, “lend me ten cents.’ 

“or car-fare,” said Mrs. Murphy, with fine irony. 

“ Aw, go on, Nora,” wheedled Tim. “ Ye can spare 
it. The insurance man won’t be around to-day. Ye 
said yourself that he wasn’t comin’ again for five 
weeks. Ye’ve got a dime this mornin’ ye didn’t ex- 
»ect.” 

“And it ‘ll buy two beers, and for that ye can sit 
in the saloon all mornin’ talkin’ with yer cronies ag’in’ 
the government while 1 stand here the day at the 
tubs,” said Mrs. Murphy. “If ye’d go out and shovel 
snow, there might be seme more dimes around here I 
didn’t expect.” 

“Ye know I’m good fer it,” retorted Tim, sulkily. 

“T knew ye’ll soon be good for nothin’,” snapped 
Mrs. Murphy, “ if ve’re not more savin’ in yer habits.” 

“Savin’!” sneered Tim. “ Ye’ve been savin’ ten 
cents a week for five years, and all ye ever got out of 
it or ever will—unless the kid dies—is the price of 
live pints of beer; and ye won’t even lend me one.” 

“No, I won't,” said Mrs. Murphy, in stentorian 
tones. “That ten cents goes into the savings-bank, 
and so do the other four, and as much more as I can 
send after them. ‘That’s what the insurance man ad- 
vised me to do, and 1 see the sense in it. If you’d 
do the same you might make a capitalist out of yer- 
self instead of a loafer some day.” 

“A fine capitalist you are,” growled Tim. 

“T am that,” Mrs. Murphy deposed and said. “ ‘The 
insurance man 2dmitted it. ‘Mrs. Murphy,’ says he, 
‘you're a capitalist; they could never have all them 
fine buildings in New York without the likes of you.’ ” 

“Don’t kid yerself,” said Tim, disgustedly. 

“Tim,” said Mrs. Murphy, “ ye’ve got a strong pair 
of hands, but yer head has never had much exercise. 
Ye can earn a dollar easy enough when ye want to 
work, but ye can’t make a dollar earn anything for 
you. I can’t do that for meself, but I know there’s 
them in this country as can do it for me—and it ll 
not be me that ’I]l hinder them.” And this was de- 
livered with such finality that Tim beat a baffled re- 
treat. 


? 


By Robert Sloss 


Mrs. Murphy was right not only about her being 
an out-and-out capitalist, but also in regarding her- 
self as one that the country could not get along with- 
out. It is perfectly true that the great material de- 
velopment of New York and other cities in the past 
decade would not have been so marvelously rapid had 
not Mrs. Murphy and her kind decided to invest ten 
cents a week in it. 

Mrs. Murphy’s ten cents is but an infinitesimal part 
ef more than a million dollars in ten-cent pieces that 
comes every week into the office of the company that 
insures the life of Mrs. Murphy’s child for $125. Out 
of each ten cents three and one-half mills (three and 
one-half per cent.) must be set aside, according to law, 
as a cash reserve to pay any of the two billion dollars’ 
worth of the company’s similar policies that death 
may cause to fall due. The rest of that million dol- 
lars a week has to be made to make money. 

Of all the forms of investment open to insurance 
companies the mortgage on improved city real estate 
is the favorite. Most of the mortage money of that 
sort is insurance money. A residential or business 
building in the right part of a city of the first class 
is just about the surest and most profitable invest- 
ment that can be found. Consequently, when any one 
wants to put up a sky-seraper or a huge hotel, in the 
majority of cases he gets some of Mrs. Murphy’s ten- 
cent pieces with which to do it. 

He dees not get them, however, until the folks that 
have charge of Mrs. Murphy’s money are convinced 
that he is proposing to do a wise thing with it. Mrs. 
Murphy would, more than likely, let him have her 
weekly dime if he put up no more than a glib little 
game of talk. Not so the financial experts that pass 
upon every loan made by Mrs. Murphy’s insurance 
company. They have to be careful not to have left 
on their hands a lot of worthless or non-productive 
securities in return for Mrs. Murphy’s dimes. So 
well did they do their work a year ago, for instance, 
that they were obliged to foreclose on but one piece 
of property, although they made mortgage loans 
amounting to more than $126,000,000. This same 
strict scrutiny is exercised toward the stocks and 
bonds in which insurance companies invest. So that, 
wherever Mrs. Murphy’s dimes may go, they are al- 
most certain to “get busy” quickly and stay busy 
on a compound-interest basis. 

Of how busy that capital of hers has been Mrs. 
Murphy got concrete evidence when she was told 
recently that her ten cents a week, during the five 
years she had been paying it, had earned for her a 
surplus of half a dollar over and above what was 
necessary to insure her child’s life. Furthermore, her 
ten-cent pieces will earn some more surplus for her 
during the next four years, at the end of which time 
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she will have a paid-up policy for $125 for less than 
she expected to pay for it. Then, if she likes, she 
can go on paying ten cents a week for another six 
years, getting the benefit of more surplus, and when 
her boy is about twenty she need pay no more, and 
he will receive $125 in cash if he lives to be thirty- 
five. 

A great many people in Mrs. Murphy’s circumstances 
believe in saving money in this way. There are eleven 
million of them in Mrs. Murphy’s company alone. 
There are more people paying ten cents a week to the 
handful of companies that write this “ industrial in- 
surance” than there are people that have put their 
money to multiply in the 11,085 banks allowing inter- 
est on deposits in this country. 

The eighteen million washladies and mill-hands and 
the like that have become capitalists after the manner 
of Mrs. Murphy are, of course, attracted by the insur- 
ance feature of this sort of saving. It would mean 
much to any of them to have the cash for a funeral 
at the death of any of their children. There are other 
advantages of this sort of saving, and Mrs. Murphy’s 
very sound mind would be quick to see them if they 
were explained to her. 

The existence of Mrs. Murphy’s weekly savings, in 
the hands of competent investors, promotes the im- 
provement of valuable real estate. No sooner do Mrs. 
Murphy’s dimes “get busy” in the erection of a 
sky-seraper, a hotel, a factory, or a block of residences 
than those very savings have to be paid out in cash 
to “sand-hogs,” shovelers, teamsters, carpenters, 
masons, and a long list of employees. And if Mrs. 
Murphy’s brother Tim is any sort of a workman he 
can earn some of his sister’s money back with which 
to pay his rent to her. If her savings have been in- 
vested in stocks and bonds to enable some concern 
to expand its business, her own boy, when he leaves 
school, may begin to earn some of her dimes back by 
starting as an office-boy in that very concern, 

It is the opinion of insurance financiers that the 
building of elaborate apartment hotels in our cities 
has been overdone as a financial proposition. They 
are at present very slow to loan money for such 
ventures. Meanwhile model tenements have proved 
themselves to be decidedly profitable. Whole blocks of 
them have been put up recently in various cities on 
a strictly business basis. Any one contemplating such 
a method of improving city real estate would be far 
more likely just now te get insurance money with 
which to do it than if he wanted to put up another 
“swell” hotel. And Mrs. Murphy’s ten-cent pieces not 
only help her brother and her son to get a job, but 
they may buy a few of the very bricks with which 
a more sanitary and comfortable place is built for 
her to live in. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A VACATION 


ZR: 8 MONG the many charms of motor- 

7 ing in France, one must assuredly 
include the casual picnics, the al- 
*% most unforeseen lunches and after- 
> noon teas in the shadow of a beech- 
wood carpeted with violets, or on 
~Y the verge of a sweet-scented wheat- 
82 field sprinkled with scarlet poppies, 
$9 where skylarks shower down their 
songs upon one, or on the bank of a rivulet overarched 
with elms, that flows among vineyards and fair 
gardens. 

I have in mind one such lunch, on the edge of a 
streamlet of the Moselle, half-way between Nancy and 
Metz, in the midst of old Lorraine. We left Nancy in 
the morning; not too early for comfort, nor torn re- 
luctant from dream-laden pillows, yet in the freshness 
of the day. The big square was gay with the bunting 
of a féte, and little groups of French men and women 






By Charles Johnston 


fancy, clasped me round the knees, which gives a fair 
measure of her size, and looked up laughing and 
shaking her curls. Very naturally I smiled down at 
her, and rubbed her chubby, pink cheek, turned so in- 
vitingly upward. In half a minute she trotted away 
again, and, cruising over to an auntie, cheerfully re- 
marked: ‘ Voila ce que ce bonhomme-la m’a fait ;” 
which is as who should say: ‘Did you see what 
that nice stranger-person did?” But the fine flavor 
is incommunicable. 

We were talking, however, of our picnie by the 
Moselle. To speak of these wayside collations 
as “unexpected” is, of course, something of an 
exaggeration. If they were ‘quite unexpected, there 
would be nothing to eat, and therefore there would 
be no pienic at all. I mean, rather, that they are no 
main part of the plan, not pienie for pienic’s sake, 
but mere incidentals, an airy alternative for wayside 
inns, which are apt to be stuffy and full of flies. For 
such a light and uncon- 
sidered picnie one is al- 
Ways more or less pre- 











pared. Ten minutes or 
so in the hotel, before 
setting forth, will ar- 
range the matter. To 
begin with, there are the 
thermos bottles, always 
easily filled with coffee 
steaming hot; then there 
are lunch-baskets. In 
Paris, in the Avenue de 
VOpéra, I remember see- 
ing some perfectly lovely 
ones, whose outward 
semblance folded into a 
perfect footstool with a 
ribbed rubber top. But 
then they were always 
for six people, while we, 
if you counted the 
chauffeur, were eight. 
And, besides, we were not 
the happy possessors of 
such a basket. We ex- 








La Place Saint-Goery at Epinal 


moved to and fro on the fine gravel, cheerful and 
urbane. We whirled through a street or two that bore 
great names of French history, Jeanne d’Are’s or Na- 
poleon’s victories, and then attractive suburbs, where 
every villa and cottage had its garden richly adorned 
with flowers, led us gradually to the trees and the 
fields, with the stream of the Moselle flowing through 
them. Cream-colored cattle stood large-eyed and medi- 
tative in the rich grass, and the air was warm and 
caressing. 

One reedy streamlet of the Moselle, which serves, I 
think, as a canal, flowed close to the road, with a 
green, shaded space between; and an old-fashioned, 
high-arched bridge completed the suggestion of an 
ideal lunching-place which we did not resist. To reach 
our picnie-place, we had to pass under the lee of a 
charming cottage garden, musical with bees and rich 
with beautiful blossoms, red and blush and white and 
yellow, tended with the gentle affection that is so 
peculiarly French. Two charming little children came 
and waved their hands to us over the clipped garden- 
hedge—a small girl with yellow, tousled hair, and a 
little boy with brown eyes and a seraphic smile full of 
friendliness and mirth. Nothing in France is more 
delightful than the children, nothing more refreshing 
than the incurable optimism of the children toward 
automobiles. They come trotting out, even the tiniest 
toddlers, and wave their little paws to you, as you 
rush cyclone-like through their sunlit villages; their 
smiles and eyes of welcome glow with a serene faith 
that their cats and chickens will not be run over: 
faith in our case justified to the full, as in all our 
whirling through sunny France, north, south, east, 
west, from Normandy to Anjou, from Lorraine to Bur- 
gundy, we did not run down so much as a sparrow, 
though we were often doing our kilometer a minute 
along the great Napoleon’s splendid “ national roads.” 
That man of light and power conferred upon posterity 
a lasting boon when he said, “ Let there be roads,” 
and, taking a map, drew straight lines from Paris to 
each of the great cities, radiating like the spokes of a 
wheel; and then supplemented these by other lines, join- 
ing the larger cities to one another; then, by one of 
his miracles of practical force, turning the pencil lines 
on the map into beautiful roads across the face of his 
fair land, roads with the best surface in the world, and 
garnished with a perfect encyclopedia of information, 
geographical, topographical, metrical, on sign-posts at 
every kilometer-mark and every cross-roads. 

But we were talking of French babies, and of the 
charming way they make you welcome. A few days 
after the picnie on the Moselle, I happened to be walk- 
ing through a side-street of Epinal which leads up 
the hill toward the red sandstone quarries. A small, 
saucy child of the feminine persuasion came trot- 
ting down the sidewalk, and tossed a gay greeting to 
her friend the cobbler, who was sitting within his 
open window patching a shoe: “ Bon jour, Monsieur 
Guérin !” 

She saw me watching her, and, I suppose, smiling. 
as is my way with little children, and came cruising 
over toward me with the not too steady steps of in- 


temporized, and the re- 

sult was that we were 

invariably short of 

knives and forks, or had 

not glasses enough for 

our coftee. Or, what seemed to happen all the time, 

the glasses forgot to wash themselves, and looked 

dingy and seedy from the remains of yesterday’s 
coffee-grains. 

Nevertheless, on that morning by the Moselle, all 


went well. We had, 1 think, two chickens—roasted, of: 


course—with ham and pickles and pies, with mineral 
waters from central France, and with two thermos 
quarts of coffee and milk. But the question of eti- 
quette complicated itself dreadfully, and was only 
solved by a revival of feudalism in its extremest 
form: those of high dignity and consideration among 
us were privileged to use both knife and fork, and had 
first use of the coffee glasses; the second rank had 
citber a knife or a fork, as the case might be, while 
the third rank held chicken-bones with their fingers 
and drank belated coffee from the metal cups of the 
thermos bottles. But the distribution of pie restored 
outward equality; in the face of pie, all were on a 
level, and the Revolution triumphed once more. 

While lunch was in preparation under the trees, 
which means while one member of the party was 
sawing the ham and dismembering chickens, one of 
cur party, who is a college youth, declared with en- 
thusiastiec and boisterous joy that he was going to 
have a swim in the Moselle. This sounds, by the way, 
like that ill-fated Duke of Clarence, in English history, 
who had his last swim in a butt of Malmsey wine. 
But in the present case I mean the river. The brother 
of the college youth, who is also athletically inclined, 
and is addicted to birds and mountains, declared that 
he also would go swimming in the Moselle: and there 
was even unseemly ridicule of an older member of the 
party, who is generally unwilling to waste even the 
appearance of a desirable swim, but who, on the 
present occasion, mani- 


AUTOMOBILE TRIP THROUGH FRANCE 


the swim they were going to have, and daring the 
_President of the Republic to come on. Still scoffing, 
and hugely superior, they withdrew beyond the arch 
of the bridge to disrobe. Had they been English, 
they would simply have undressed, but I have noticed 
that all Americans, particularly in novels of polite 
society, never undress, but always disrobe instead. 

In gloomy mood we waited for the splash, debating 
as 'to what we should do if they got caught: whether 
it would be best flatly to disown them, to avoid all 
danger of our own arrest as accessories before the fact, 
or whether we should try to rescue them by force, 
and carry them off dripping in the auto. But, even 
after ample disrobing time, no splash came. The time 
drew out, and with it our suspense. Each second we 
thought the catastrophe would be upon us, but it held 
unaccountably back. Three minutes more, and our 
two young men reappeared, fully dressed and rather 
sheepish-looking. They declared, as though we must 
all agree to a self-evident proposition, that, on rumina- 
tion of the problem, it had become clear to them that, 
while it would be perfectly easy to dive in, over the 
bulwark of reeds, they had discovered no practicable 
way of diving out again; and, as they could not re- 
solve to pass the rest of their young lives, like 
masculine Loreleis, in the streams of the Moselle, be- 
guiling bargees to their doom, they had decided that 
the bath should be postponed. Therefore it was post- 
poned, and they fell to upon chickens and ham. We 
indemnified ourselves for that missed swim a week 
later, however, in a splendid reach of the Moselle 
above Epinal, with a grove of spruces on the bank, 
where gold-crested wrens twittered, while kingfishers 
darted past in azure lightning, to the joy and delight 
of our bird-fiend. 

After the inevitable fussing at the frontier, we 
whirled on into Metz, everything suddenly becoming 
aggressively German—stiff, self-confident, and overfed. 
To the eye, the two chief differences were the uniforms 
and the shop-signs, Gothic angularities taking the 
place of the exceedingly graceful lettering that one 
finds everywhere in France. Indeed, I think those 
finely formed and endlessly varied shop names are one 
of the most attractive things in that most attractive 
land. The perfect memory of that hour is Metz 
Cathedral, with the serene and lofty beauty of its 
shadowed nave, full of the atmosphere and spirit of 
religion! 

From Metz we turned back again into France, whirl- 
ing along the Moselle bank to Nancy, and thence going 
south, by roads altogether to be desired, through coun- 
try always lovely, sunny, smiling, with every view 
more beautiful than the last, and, as seems to me so 
strikingly the case in France, every landscape full of 
a glorified spirit of humanity; full of life, gay and 
urbane; the very hills and fields saturated with a 
charming human consciousness, so that there is no 
thought at all of “dead” nature. Everything is en- 
riched by the heart of man. 

From Epinal we made a trip down through rich 
Burgundian valleys, along the ridge of the Cote d’Or, 
to Dijon of the roses. The vineyards were magnifi- 
cently green, all untouched by autumnal gold and red, 
and the names of the towered country houses along the 
road read like a wine-card: so many famous chateaux, 
which one knows only as the names of golden 
beverages, but which are really delightful dwellings 
girt with vineyards. On this trip, too, we had some 
pretty picnics, and one with fretful, almost frenzied 
memories. Somewhat after high noon, feeling the call 
of primitive hunger, we stopped at a little town, whose 
name I have quite forgotten, to add light adornments 
to our bill of fare—cakes and pastry and the like. 
One of our party, a sober-minded professor of one of 
the more recondite subjects, totally demoralized a 
group of children by inviting them to enter the 
pastry-cook’s shop with him and there to regale 
themselves at his expense and according to their own 
sweet wills. Those intelligent children understood 
his French. 

Burgundy was left behind, and in due time we set 
our faces toward the more remote east, where the Jura 
mountains hem off Switzerland from France. There 
also are lovely memories, but they do not rightfully 
iall within the bounds of the present tale. 





fested unwonted re- 
luctance. We tried gen- 
tly to dissuade the 


doughty brothers, point- 
ing out that they would 
be late for lunch, and 
would keep us back on 
our journey to Metz, 
and, further, though this 
was a delicate matter 
even to touch on, re- 
minding them that they 
had no bathing-costumes, 
and that, as the laws of 
France are definite on 
this point, and firmly 
administered, they would 
in all probability be ar- 
rested, in which case we 
should be compelled to 
go on without them, 
leaving them to languish 
in dungeons for the rest 
of their lives. But they 














scoffed and mocked us, 
uproariously exulting in 
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Some of the characteristic old houses on the Moselle 











RORY calling does not seem nowadays to 
“>? inspire respect. Folks hoot at law- 
yers, declaring with much reiteration 
that law has ceased to be a pro- 
y fession and become a business. ‘lhey 
\ vary that by pointing out that all 
y the best talent in it is bought up 
day by day by the corporations and 
the rich. Even the judges—look at 
them! The current disposition is, when you don’t 
like a decision of a court, to take the judge’s number 
and write to the management to have him fired. It 
is to laugh at decisions and the feeling about them. 
The other day the United States Supreme Court de- 
cided something thus and so by four to three. Justices 
}, 3, and 5 protested vigorously. Personally I sus- 
tained the dissenting opinion, and thought the decision 
left the law in a bad condition. That could be cured 
by Congress, which is perhaps the best way, but the 
popular method would be to dock Justices 2, 4, 6, and 
7 a month’s pay, and try the case again with a full 
court. That’s how folks seem to feel, and perhaps some 
of them would act on their feelings. 

Some of them! Stars above! What some of us 
would do is past guessing. What some of us are 
thought capable of doing quite outruns belief, but that 
is because the air is charged with politics and with 
plans and specifications for making over the world, 
and with a perceptible leaning, as I have intimated, 
toward beginning with the legal profession. 

Oh, well, let *°em! I’m not afraid. A man who can 
make a living by law can make a living at something 
else if necessary. It is the understanding when they 
put young fellows to learn the law that they will be 
qualified, more or less, if they learn it, not only to be 
lawyers, but to be bankers, brokers, railroad officers, 
editors, milliners, grocers, contractors, and nurses-gen- 
eral to ailing industries, and undertakers. Accordingly 
they usually appeint lawyers to receiverships, and 
usually the appointees go ahead and bury the patient. 
No doubt it is a natural consequence of this theory 
that lawyers shall know and do everybody’s business 
that there is this prevalence of impression that every- 
hody ought to be able to beat the lawyers at law. 
Of course there ought to be reciprocity in omniscience. 
Of course the lawyer trade can be overdone, but there’s 
more to it than these recall people think. I guess it 
will last my time. It’s the science of keeping order 
in the world. T admit that it needs assistance from 
cops and sometimes from soldiers, and cannon and 
war-ships, and that too much of the time it keeps a 
sort of crystallized disorder that has to be smashed 
cecasionally and rearranged. But when it comes to 
rearrangement, back they come to the lawyers, pro- 
fessors of the science of keeping order in the world. 

It is interesting how people divide in politics. All 
the decent people seem to be after the same thing, more 
or less, but differ according to knowledge, tempera- 
ment, circumstances, and afliliations as to methods of 
getting it. And the differences last so wonderfully! 
There’s free trade and protection, or high and low 
protection—we’ve been discussing those matters in this 
country voluminously and insistently for from fifty 
to a hundred years, and by far the most of us don’t 
know now precisely where we stand. We are, reason- 
ably enough, for as much improvement as will do us 
good, and not for any more than is helpful at the 
price. But tariff-improvement isn’t to be had in quar- 
ter-yard lengths. Congress makes a rough effort to 
please customers, and when it has finished it is take 
it or leave it, and the customers usually go off grum- 
bling. ; 

And the other things that people want—restraint of 
corporations, restraint of labor-unions, restraint of 
political bosses, changes in the machinery of politics, 
hand-made government by the people, single taxes, in- 
come taxes, minimum wages, municipal ownership of 
public utilities, votes for women—my gracious—there’s 
a new remedy every day. 
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By Edward S. Martin 


Not but that many of them are good and some of 
them timely. The world seems to be progressive nowa- 
days, and I suppose its progress is upward, and not 
to the bow-wows. But it is to wonder about every 
proposed change whether it is really improvement or 
merely change, and about every novelty that people 
clamor for whether their true need is not something 
clse—a change in themselves, rather than any prac- 
ticable change in the regulations of life. For one need 
not be very old to observe that different people make 
out very differently in the same circumstances, and 
that folks affect circumstances much more than cir- 
cumstances affect folks. Yet circumstances do affect 
folks very much, crush them sometimes, and stunt or 
warp them often; and certainly there is an obliga- 
tion in the folks who have it in them to affect cir- 
cumstances to improve them for the benefit of all hands, 
and provide reasonable access to opportunity. 

Do I get in with the cart-tail orators this campaign? 
Why not, to be sure? Politics has been an early crop 
this year, sprouting hard in March, and working over- 
time ever since, with an enormous profusion of dis- 
course and a vast expenditure of time and money in a 
general public effort to get somewhere. But that’s 
all right. The crop is going to be worth the labor. 
This is really the first time the political school has 
been run wide open since Bryan’s first campaign, and 
that was sixteen years ago, a period that carries me 
clear back to Eton collars. Alas for me! I suppose 
I’m a sort of conservative. They ought to examine 
the blood and find out where people belong, and save 
us some of our mental struggles to discover it by 
cerebral analysis. I don’t know what’s in my blood, 
but when people are for scuttling the ship so as to 
get the boats out easier I always seem to be for some 
other plan. Now and then it’s necessary to scuttle. 
There was the everlasting French Revolution, where 
they blew up their ship, and in the long run made 
a good thing out of it. But that was an exceptionally 
retten ship, and they had things fixed aboard so that 
the crew were too successfully separated from the 
grub—a feat that a large share of human ability seems 
always at work to accomplish, and which, when it is 
successfully pulled off, achieves a very penetrating and 
comprehensive quality of ruin. Perhaps it is the con- 
servative molecules in my blood that makes me as 
much averse to this detachment of the crew from the 
grub as I am to blowing up the ship. No true friend 
of navigation wants either of them. 

I guess it’s more fun to be a meat-ax radical than 
a conservative. The ax-handle is a simple implement, 
and probably blisters the hands less than this eternal 
pulling on the sheets and throwing the wheel over. 
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Why do women marry such men? 


But we don’t really choose our line in politics. We 
take the steer we get from our inside, and which comes 
down to us, no doubt, from our forebears, along with 
the tendency to fat or lean, and variations in the ad- 


herence of hairs to our scalps. I dare say we are not 
as grateful as we should be to other persons whose 
molecular inheritance is different from ours for going 
their way and following their. hereditary propensities, 
so that we can better and more helpfully follow ours. 
If we all got the same steer I dare say the ship would 
run aground. To avoid that there comes this variety 
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Strothmoan 


To dock Justices 2, 4, 6, and 7 a month’s pay 


of propensity, and also the great principle of reaction 
on inherited inclinations, which has always raised up 
from time to time such valuable and efficient revolu- 
tionaries. The pinch for the natural conservatives 
comes at times when conservatism has cutrun_ its 
license and crystallized into a do-nothingness which 
is more dangerous than radicalism. Then the real 
conservatives like me, who always want to let things 
down easy, have to flop, and it is always a very nice 
matter to know just when to do it and what to flop to. 

This is a pretty floppy year, no doubt about it. Vd 
give a penny to know whose cart-tail, if any, I should 
aspire to mount. Great din at this writing, and a 
handsome field of candidates, with leaders whom we 
lave been contemplating for months, and putting on 
the scales and pulling off, and whose points we have 
reckoned and re-reckoned. And as it comes to the 
choice, how prevalent is dubiety of mind as to whether 
we shall get candidates for whom we want to vote! 
Was there ever such a lot of men put up for office? 
1 read the papers, all varieties of them, and have been 
studying candidates hard now for three or four months, 
and begin to wonder how so many*incdmpetent or un- 
principled citizens have contrived to, cheat the gallows 
and avoid all places of detention all these years. Not 
one of them has so much as been to jail as yet. I 
dare say they would pass even now ag half-way decent 
men if they were not candidates. Perhaps we are too 
particular. I notice that a large proportion of the 
important work in the world has been done by pretty 
bad men: men, some of them, who would have been 
insufferable if they had not been indispensable. When 
things are in a bad-enough hole, the indispensable man 
has to be taken whether he is insufferable or not. But 
luckily we’re not up against it so hard as that. No- 
body seems indispensable this year. Our world seems 
te me less tippy nowadays, blowing as it is at all 
its blow-holes, than it did six or seven years ago, 
when stocks were kiting and being kited, and every- 
body was consolidating, and every active person who 
wasn’t a syndicate or an underwriter of something 
was asking the way to those fashionable employments. 
We have blown off a lot of steam since then, and our 
safety-valves are all working pretty well; and, though 
they’re noisy, to me they don’t look dangerous. We 
must be patient with the candidates, and look some- 
times on their bright sides. When we regard them all 
with discontent, it is too much like that common say- 
ing, “ Why do women marry such men?” They marry 
the best in sight, and that’s all we can do about 
candidates. But, by George! the light that beats upon 
a throne is mere moonshine to the light that beats 
upon a candidate. 

We shall see about the candidates, but just what 
we shall see beats me. 





Sue died upon this very night last year. 
Unless I think, I almost guess her near. 

I loved ler well in life, and oft forgot 

How oft she might have deemed I loved her not. 


I have small hope, as some men, we shall find 
Within some other world this life behind, 
Our human love perfected; that would be 
Another love, another life to me, 


A Year After 


By Edith Dart 


So, when I think of her, moreover, now, 

I see no angel woman, spirit brow, 

All halo-ringed; but eyes, dark cloud of hair, 
And face she hardly thought I found so fair. 


Now, as I think, this seems the strangest part, 
Worse than my loneness and my empty heart, 
That I may ne’er believe she yet might know 
And be surprised and glad I miss her so, 
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Yet, if she should know! ’neath her joy would stir 
Pain at my pain, in always wanting her, 
Hearing about the house her laugh and call, 
The rustle of her gown, her* footsteps’ fall. 


So, it were best she sleep well; while I sit 

Here, in her room, where only shadows flit; 

And comes the rending thought that, being man, 
Some day e’en memory will outrun this span. 
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FE sat up slowly, blinking in the 
> moonlight that flooded through the 
) open door, and, though it was a 
stifling night, one that sent the tree- 
frogs croaking and the locusts shrill- 
ing, he shivered as if an icy breath 
had crept up through the dark, 
panting swamp and touched hin. 
His teeth chattered as he pulled the 
ragged quilt about his shoulders. 

Again came the sound, the hiss of parted grass, the 
crackle of underbrush, and the rattle of leaves, with 
the after-patter of the big oozing drops of dew. 

He fingered the revolver that lay across his knees, 
knees so cold the pclished steel felt warm to them. 
Would it be a cow, as it had been the three nights 
past? 

The noise again—the lingering rustle of some 
stealthy passer in the woods! It seemed too con- 
scious of itself, too full of the caution of the hunting 
—hear how that wayward foot plashed in the mud and 
was carefully withdrawn with the soft sigh of the 
slowly released air! It was no beast, not one of 
those thin-necked, sunken-flanked cows whose wild 
eyes had watched him from the tangled palmetto 
scrub. When they withdrew a foot it made a smack 
like a kiss. 

He leaned back against the wall and sighed in re- 
lief. It was strange he should feel re- 





BEFORE MORNING 


BY BREVARD MAYS CONNOR 


ILLUSTRATED BY WALTER BIGGS 


Below had been a still, dripping heat and! the pesti- 
lential odor of rotting wood and stale water, but 
high above shone the broad exotic magnolia flowers, 
and the bay and the wild pink honeysuckle flung their 
perfume on the breeze. It had been a heaven set 
within a hell, a trackless waste of horror and riotous 
beauty, but even here the Fear had followed. Through 
the whole mad race it had been just at his shoulder, 
and when he fell through tie crumbling door of the 
cabin down among the rotting timbers and clicking 
scorpions it was still with him. He could still see 
it, though he buried his face in the rotting quilt he 
found there. 

That had been four days ago—four days face to 
face with the Fear, and now the sound had come. 
Again he sighed, and the tense muscles relaxed. He 
was actually glad. 

The stealthy rustling had come nearer. His strain- 
ing ears could hear the heavy breathing of the night 
prowler as he crept up the slope, and his quick eyes 
caught the heavier shadow behind the outswinging 
window-shutter. In the crevice between the shutter 
and the wall something glittered. 

“Come out,” said a voice. 

He smiled—even laughed low a bit. 

“Come in, my gun is empty,” and he held out his 
bare hands in the moonlight. 

The man in the shadow grunted, and then suddenly 














he stood in the doorway, his gun advaneed. threaten- 
ing. 

“Hand over your gun.” : 

He proffered it butt first and waited. 

“Make yourself comfortable.” was the order. “ We 
won’t start before morning. Got a candle?” 

“On the shelf there by the door.” 

He smiled to see his captor’s caution as he backed 
up to the wall, his eyes never leaving his prisoner's 
tace. 

“ Here, Vl light it,” ie said. 

The match flared into life, bringing two responsive 
flashes trom the man before him. One came from the 
revolver in his hand, the other from the plated badge 
pinned on his shirt just above the heart. 

“So you're the sheriff,” he breathed, placing the 
candle on an upturned box. 

“T am,” grunted the other, “and I 
some time to come, or [ wouldn’t have come down 
into this hell hole after nobody.” 

He sat down with his back against the wall opposite, 
a young, full-bodied man, with clear, blue eyes and a 
short, silky beard curling about the firm mouth. The 
other noted with a smile the little red bramble 
scratches across the cheek. ‘This man, too, had not 
found the Bogue Falaya a pleasant place to walk 
in. 

“ And you hope to be for a long time,” he repeated. 

“Tell me about it.” 


hope to be for 





lieved to find some foundation for his 
fears, to know that no beast had 
made the noise, but a man. 

During four’ days and four nights 
he had listened for it. He had known 
it would come ever since the day he 
first fired the revolver that lay across 
his knees. Its first crack had sent 
the idea swinging into his brain that 
he had made himself a thing to be 
hunted by his fellow-men. The white 
face of the man crumpled in the road 
had been a voice crying justice. 

He fingered the gun longingly, but 
when he felt the empty chambers a 
hot wave of anger spread over him. 
He had been a fool to say he only 
wanted enough to be sure of his man, 
and now to have to sit and wait for 
it to come and be made to pay! 
Hadn’t he paid for it all before in 
the sad, starved years of his youth? 

Well, there was no use weeping 
over the milk spilt. It was Fate, and 
unescapable. The fear of it had cut 
short his gloating over the crumpled 
thing in the red sand of the road. 
He had fled before it through the cool 
pine woods with their slippery floor- 
ing of needles. Out into the rank 
palmetto scrub he had run, where the 
breast-high brambles beat him back 
again and again until his clothes 
were rags, his body a mass of purple 
scratches. He had won through 
finally, and panted up the smoking, 
sandy ridges, where the ground is 
accursed and no green thing grows, 
but only the rattler coils and. uncoils 
himself in the pleasant heat, glancing 
with steely eyes about his domain. 

Down from there he had plunged, 
down under the low-hanging cypress 
boughs, where the streaming moss 
stung his face as he passed, and his 
feet sank ankle-deep in the black, 
acrid mud that bubbled about his 
shoe-tops. He had scrambled through 
forests ‘of cypress and skirted dark, 
greasy pools where turtles slid from 
half-sunken logs into the sullen 
water, and everywhere the sluggish 
moccasins had threatened, their white 
fangs gleaming like flowers amid the 








“There ain’t much to tell,” said 
the sheriff, suddenly abashed. “] 
had to get you, that’s all. You see, 
Martin Davies has been running this 
parish a long time, and when I beat 
out his man for this job he didn’t 
take to it kindly.” The speaker's 
face darkened. “I think there were 
other reasons that didn’t go to make 
us any too friendly. But anyway 
when he was shot his friends claimed 
I was back of it.” His pipe glowed 
fiercely. “So I had to get you—and 
—well, pardner, I got you, and I’m 
going to keep you—or not come back.” 

He grinned good-naturedly. 

“T haven’t got anything against 
you personally. Martin Davies was 
a crook. He was a grafter in polities 
and a bleeder in money affairs, and 
there were other things—which, to be 
sure, are only rumors.” 

He leaned back again to silence and 
his pipe. The other was leaning for- 
ward, studying the sheriff’s face. It 
seemed as if he had stumbled across 
some elusive phantom and was try- 
ing to pin it down into reality. 

“What’s your name?” asked the 
sheriff, after a pause. 

“ Er—Jackson.” 

The sheriff smiled. 

“That ‘Il do as well as any other. 
Phew, it’s hot, ain’t it?” 

He tossed his hat into a corner and 
unbuttoned his collar and shirt-front, 
baring his breast. The other’s gaze 
fluttered up to his face. Then he 
leaned back with closed eyes. He had 
pinned the phantom down. 

The sheriff yawned prodigiously. 

“ You’re some scarred up, Jackson. 
This place is no playground, and you 
had a good hunch to hit for it. You 
look kind of yellow, too. The Bogue 
Falaya can breed fevers faster than 
anything—except snakes.” 

“ Yes,” he replied; “ yes, you see, I 
know the old swamp pretty well. 1 
was born here.” 

“So?” The sheriff’s face crinkled 
with kindly merriment. “But | 
never heard tell of any Jacksons 
around here.” 








tangle underfoot. He had never seen 
80 many snakes, 


He sat down with his back against the wall opposite 
1d 





The other smiled with him and 
pulled the quilt up about his throat. 











“ What’s your name? Maybe I_knew your family.” 

His captor glanéed away sheepishly. : 

“T @uess not. ‘was raised in*the ¢érphan asylum, 
and nobody seemed to know where.I belonged. My 
name is Ford—by agreement. Whereabout did you 
live?” : 

“Do you know -the big white house over .on the 
Chefuncta—the ramshackle one?” 

“ Of course, the old—” 

““T was born there.” 

Fhe sherifi’s‘gyes widened with interest. 

“Your -father was ‘overseer, -miaybe ?” 

“ No—he owned ‘the place.” 

The -other whistled *slowly and leaned ‘forward. 

“So your’ name aii’t Jackson?” 

“ No—” 

“ Well, well, well,” murmured the*sheriff. “I begin 
to see now. IT’ve heard 
it rumored that Davies 
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and broken panes and his brows would go.up—ever 


so slightly. His wife would hitch back the collar ‘of- 


her costly -sealskin and pull up the sleeves.so that 
my poor, faded mother could not help ‘but see the 
jewels on throat and fingers.” 

The sheriff crushed a scorpion into the soft wood 
with*his broad boot-heel. Then. he looked up. 

““Go on—go on.” 

His prisoner was looking up through the torn roof 
at-a single star that blazed as unwinkingly as the 
-eandle-light-in.the still air. His voice became low and 
reminiscent. 

“ Therewas one ring especially—an antique intaglio 
cut into a ruby. And the picture was Pomona with 
‘a horn. of plenty—a ‘horn ‘of plenty— 

“My mother used ‘to talk aloud about it when she 
thouglit -no one was near to hear. You see, it had 


“Our poor .old mule was lame and the doctor five 
miles away. . 

“ Up through thetrain’*my-father plowed, up‘to the 
Lig house‘on the hiJl, where he found Martin. Davies 
sipping his coffee and liqueur. 

““My father begged him to ‘send ‘some one, but 
Davies ‘shrugged his shoulders—ever so _ slightly. 
Slavery times were over, and ‘he couldn’t force his 
servants to go. Some one might go—and his eye- 
brows lifted ever’so slightly—if my father paid him 
enough. ‘Then my father begged for a _ horse, a 
mule—anything so that he himself might go,- but 
the other merely shrugged his shoulders again and 
said he didn’t care to have his stock out on such a 
night. 

“My father struck him; struck him down across 
the table, and the overturned liquids shot across the 

cover in parallel lines 
of yellow and black.” 





beat your father out of 
his money.” 

“And worse. We 
were rich people once. 
I’ve seen that long 
paneled dining - toom 
filled with the quality 
of four parishes. I’ve 
seen dances held there 
from twilight till dawn, 
while the governor and 
the bishop held many a 
battle of wit about the 
punch-bowl.” 

He paused, and out 
in the still night a bird 
chirped softly. A light 
breeze strayed through 
the door and bent the 
steady candle-fiame. 

“And I’ve seen three 
people there hovering 
over a single oil-lamp 
for warmth.” 

The other stirred un- 
easily, as if his rough 
soul shrunk from any- 
thing of pathos. 

“How did it happen 
that your father let 
him get away with it?” 

“As it always hap- 
pens. <A_ perfect trust 
misplaced. A friend’s 
faith betrayed. My 
father was a big blond 
giant, bigger than you 
even, not very com- 
petent, not very ener- 
getic, but wholly lov- 
able. He and Davies 
went into partnership, 
and a crash followed. 
No one could be openly 
blamed, yet Davies 
came out with a for- 
tune and my _ father 
with nothing save 
honor.” 

“And that is why 

you killed him?” 
“ “No!” he cried, 
fiercely, “I killed him 
because he was a mur- 
derer!” 

He sank back, breath- 
ing quickly. His eyes 
looked glassy and hard 
in the dim light. The 
sheriff refilled and 
lighted his pipe. 

“Tell me,” he said. 
“Tt will pass the time 
until morning.” 

“T see. You think I 
am raving, but it is 
God’s_ truth. My 
mother was Lilla Le- 
jeune. Her father and 
Martin’s father _ be- 
trothed them when they 
were children, but when 
they grew up she re- 
fused to marry him. 








“Yea,” said the 
sheriff. 

“He had my father 
taken to jail that very 
night—he was justice 
of the peace then—and 
there he stayed while 
my mother gave up her 
life for another’ son, 
with only a small, ter- 
ror-stricken boy in the 
house.” 

The sheriff rose and, 
going to the dorr, 
looked out. Far off 
there was a low roar. 

“The dredges in 
Ponchartrain getting up 
steam,” he explained. 
“It must be about 
half-past four.” 
He turned back. “I 
have a funny feeling 
as if I had heard this 
story some time long 
ago. Is that all?” 

“Almost. Mrs. 
Davies came down the 
next morning wrapped 
in sealskins, as usual, 
and her fingers crowd- 
ed with rings. As she 
looked down upon my 
mother’s face she 
seemed to smile. Then 
I crept up to her 
timidly, as if seeking 
comfort, and took her 
hand. She tried to 
draw it away, but I 
had that hateful ruby 
ring off first and_ be- 
fore she could stop me 
I had rushed out and 
down to the bayou. 
The ring lies there yet.” 

He breathed in 
deeply. 

“They sent me to the 
reformatory — the pre- 
paratory school to the 
jail.” 

The sheriff brushed 
his hand across his 
eyes. 

“It’s funny. I seem 
to have dreamed this 
some time  before— 
when I was a kid.” 

“Did you ever know 
an old negress named 
Sally Lajeune?” 

“Of course. Old 
Sally lived near the 
asylum. She used to 
tell us little fellows 
stories. I wonder—” 

“She was my 
mother’s nurse.” 

The sheriff went to 
the door again. His 
voice was casual 
enough, but his hands 
twitched nervously. 








Her father disowned 
her, drove her from his 
house; so she married 
the man_ she loved. 
Martin Davies merely 
smiled and said nothing, but craftily he stole 
our land, acre by acre, like a spider spinning his 
web about a fly. See, like that spider there on 
the roof. As we grew poorer he grew richer. Money 
poured in on him: he married it; he had bumper crops; 
his investments were gilt-edged; he became the richest 
man in the parish.” 

The sheriff nodded slow assent. 

“He grew condescending and cold and proud,” ‘con- 
tinued the other. “He and his beautiful wife swept 
by daily behind their shining horses. If they -had 
always passed it would have been all right, but: they 
would stop and call us to the gate. Their speech 
would be so sweet and nice—and cutting, like steél 
under velvet. Davies would look at the falling fences 





“He and his beautiful wife swept by daily behind their shining horses” 


belonged to her family for years, and her father had 
given it to Martin Davies as a wedding present. Be- 
sides, my mother wasn’t very strong just then, for 
God had ‘decreed that another life should be born 
beneath that curse.” 

“You said something about a murder, 
the sheriff, uneasily. 

The other jerked forward savagely. 

“ Yes, as foul a murder as the blow of Cain. © Listen: 

“My mother’s time came. It was midwinter, wet 
and‘cold, with a:wind that whined ghost-like im the 
pine tops. “I'was sure they were ghosts, for I was 
only‘ a' boy, clinging to a smoking lamp to keep warm, 
‘whose every fiber thrilled with terror because he saw 
terror in his father’s eyes. 


” murmured 


“It will be light 
soon. What became of 
the baby?” 

“T never knew, and it 
wasn’t until—recently 
that I knew he still lived. I knew him at once then, 
for when he was born there was a red circle on his 
breast just below his throat, and within that circle was 
a’ mark—very much like the figure of a woman with a 
horn of plenty.” 

The sheriff’s hands went out and grasped the door 
sills. He seemed rocked by some titanic inner struggle. 
Slowly he turned, the other watching him with a faint 
smile. 

“Ts it time to go back to Falaya?” 

His eyes were resting on the spot just below the 
other’s throat, where in the steady candle-light the 
red circle was plainly visible. 

““We must be as far as pessible from Falaya before 
morning, my brother,” whispered the sheriff. 
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Snteriudes ' 


CALENDAR FOR JULY 
Now soft July comes hiking by, 
The mercury runs mighty high, 
Up in the sky the lightnings ery. 
The maiden sky strolls through the rye 
And every wise man swats the fly. 


If the fruit is too thick on your trees, an economical 
method of thinning it out is to complain of the fact 
in the presence of any group of small boys chosen at 
random. 

On very hot nights a very pleasant relief from the 
heat can be obtained by swinging a hammock between 
two of the supporting studs in your ice-house with an 
electric fan stationed at either end. 

A mess of eight or ten thousand mosquitoes will 
make a very effective mulch for potted pine-trees. To 
catch them most effectively cut a small hole in your 
mosquito-net, and, after they have entered, remove them 
with a vacuum cleaner. 

In case your garden is suffering, as many gardens 
do at this time of year, from the depredations of the 
cut-worm, a trained mole, taught to patrol the depths 
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THE HELPMATE 


of the earth in the vicinity of the plants and eat the 
worms, will be found of great assistance. 

Keep your hotel bills well pruned during the month 
of July. A hotel bill carefully watched and kept down 
by judicious checks upon its growth from July Ist 
to August Ist will protect you against heavy frosts 
later in the season. 

While the best advice available exhorts us to walk 
on the shady side of the street during the month of 
July, one should be more than careful to avoid shady 


FORCE OF HABIT 


neighborhoods, too great a devotion to which is liable 
to bring on sudden chills. 

If you are timid in the presence of lightning, 
the best way to avoid the strain upon your nerves 
during the storm is to sit in a dark room at a neigh- 
boring photographer’s with your ears copiously stuffed 
with cotton. 

To rid your lawns of dandelions the quickest method 
is to honeycomb its acreage with dynamite connected 
by wires with an electric push-button located in the 
next county, and then, just as they are reaching seed- 
time, press the button. The dynamite will do the rest. 


OBVIOUSLY UNNECESSARY 
* Look here, Snip,” said Slowpay, indignantly. to 
his tailor, “you haven’t put any pockets in these 
trousers.” 
“No, Mr. Slowpay,” said the tailor, with a sigh; 
‘I judged from your account here that you never 
had anything to put in them.” 


AN EXCELLENT PLAN 

“IT SEE,” said Mrs. De Jones, while Mrs. Van Tyle 
was calling, “that you have a Chinese chauffeur. 
“Do you find him satisfactory?” 

* He’s perfectly fine,” said Mrs. Van Tyle. “To 
begin with, his yellow complexion is such that at the 
end of a long. dusty ride he doesn’t show any spots, 
and then when I am out in my limousine I have his 
pig-tail stuck through a little hole in the plate-glass 
window and I use it as a sort-of bell-rope to tell him 
where: to stop.” 





THOSE PLEASANT QUESTIONS 

DUBBLEIGH’S car lay flat on its side and deep in 
the mud in the freshly plowed field, having skidded 
off the road, through the low stone wall, to get there. 

* Ah!” cried a passer-by from the roadside. “ Had 
an accident?” 

Dubbleigh tried to held his tongue, but the strain 
was too much for him. 

“No, of course not,” he replied, coldly. Ive just 
hought a new car, and have brought my old one out 
here to bury it. Got a pick-ax and a shovel in your 
pocket you could lend me? I can’t seem to dig very 
deep with my motor-horn.” : 


THE ONLY CLUE 
“ WELL, Binksy, have a good tour in your new car?” 
asked Hickenleoper. 
* Pretty good,” said Binksy. 
* How did you find the roads up in Maine?” asked 
Hickenlooper. 
* By following the ruts,” said Binksy. 


OFF THE TRACK 

To add to Bunkerton’s discomfiture in losing his 
way, he had now been brought to a standstill by the 
absolute impassability of the highway, and his temper, 
already sorely tried, finally gave way. 

“What kind of people are you up here in this rotten 
old State?” he cried, addressing an old countryman 
who stood close by, inspecting his stranded car with 
curious eyes. 


*T dunno.” said the old man. “ Baout the same ez 
most folks, I callate.” 

* Do you call this blanketty blank scar on the face 
of nature a road?” roared Bunkerton. 

* Not ez I knows on,” returned the old man. “ This 
here hain’t the pike; it’s Mose Whibley’s traout- 
stream run dry. I wondered what ye was drivin’ up 
it fer.” 


A TERRIBLE ORDEAL 

“Ir was perfectly frightful,” said Chubbleigh. 
“There we ran at top speed around the corner, and 
the first thing I knew we dashed plumb into that 
grocer’s wagon. I guess it must have held a hundred 
dozen eggs.” 

~ Oh, well, that wasn’t so bad, was it?” said Hicks. 
“You could afford to pay for “em, couldn't you?” 

“Oh, it wasn't that.” said Chubbleigh, with a 
shudder. “ But I don’t believe there was a good egg 
in the whole lot.” 

















THE BRIDE IS GIVEN SOME GOOD ADVICE IN REGARD 
TO HOLDING HER HUSBAND'S LOVE, 


OVERHEARD 
“ HumpH!” sneered the hansom-cab as the motor 
moved languidly along, “seems to me vou work pretty 
sluggishly for a first-class car.” 
* Can’t help it.” returned the motor, with a chuckling 
chug. “ You see, cabby, I was born tired.” 
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lotor-cycle 


THE REMARKABLE ADVANCE MADE IN CONSTRUCTION 
HAS BROUGHT THIS USEFUL VEHICLE INTO GENERAL FAVOR 


By Thaddeus S. Dayton 


tion to the automobile that the 
saddle-horse or buggy does to the 
family carriage. It is the 


born of the revolution in transporta- 
tion that was started by the 
pneumatic-tired wheel. The bicycle 
reached the height of popular favor 
in 1895-96, and is still a remarkably important factor 
in the life of the smaller towns and cities and through- 
out the country. ‘The motor-cyecle is the younger 
brother of the automobile and is growing in popularity 
almost as fast as the bicycle did twenty-odd years ago. 
Before long it will undoubtediy enjoy as remarkable 
a vogue as did the bicyele. Within the last twelve 
months greater progress has been made in motor-cycle 
construction than in any previous year of its history. 

In the days of the bicycle a “century run” was 
considered a fine test of physical endurance. To cover 
the hundred miles the bicyclist bent low over the 
handle-bars and pedaled incessantly up hill and 
down dale. His eyes were blind to all beauties of 
landscape that the winding road unfolded. To him 
the day’s pleasuring was “ just one blanked hill after 
another.” Only when he coasted down the slope that 
le had surmounted did he have a chance to straighten 
his tired back and look about him. 

The motor-cyclist sits erect. Hills and century runs 
are play to him. A hundred miles on his swift wheel 
leaves him less tired than ten miles pumping at the 
pedals used to. On the sturdy and powerful motor- 
cycle the day’s ride is one long coast. No hill, how- 
ever long or steep, detracts from the pleasure or adds 
to the labor of the rider. To go rushing at a steep 
ascent with a delightful burst of speed and fairly fly 
to the top is a new and pleasurable sensation. The 
road is long or short, as one wills it. One may travel 
fast or slow. Dull, unpicturesque stretches of coun- 
try may be hurried through, and one may jog as 
leisurely as one pleases through the pleasant places. 

On a motor-cycle one can follow dim trails through 
the forests and find secluded and forgotten lakes and 
streams where the trout bite hungrily. One may 
explore the most distant hills and woodlands on the 
motor-cycle, follow unknown paths through ever-chang- 
ing vistas, passing along them from one distant city 
to another. A run of a hundred miles costs only a 
few pennies and brings a fortune in the way of en- 
joyment. : 

In its practical utility the motor-cycle occupies 
as wide a field as it does as a vehicle of pleasure. It 
has been found indispensable by-<inspectors of roads, 
of telephone and telegraph lines. The country doctor 
vets a call over the telephone from a patient a dozen 
miles away and is at his side in less than half an 
hour. The rural mail-carrier on his motor-cycle dis- 
tributes his letters along the country-side as rapidly 
as the city postman makes deliveries in a single block. 
Commercial _ travelers 





HE motor-cycle bears the same rela- - 


direct , 
descendant of the bicycle and was, 


manufacturer has lowered his prices. In some cases 
the reduction has been fifteen or twenty dollars, and 
in others as much as sixty or seventy. Owing to the 
first cost of materials and workmanship, it is hardly 
likely that the motor-cycle ever will be as cheap as 
the bicycle, but it is probable that it will not be long 
before the thousands of people who have been riding 

















An invaluable aid to the rural mail-carrier 


bicycles will be able to afford to discard them for the 
speedier and more powerful machine. 

Another fault that has been remedied in the motor- 
cycle of to-day is the seat. In traveling at a high 
rate of speed the ordinary bicycle saddle and the 
former modifications of it have been found to be un- 
comfortable and tiring. The experience of the auto- 
mobile manufacturers has been drawn upon to correct 
this, and it has been accomplished by the use of the 
floating or spring seat. One type of this seat is sus- 
pended on a long spring plunger working in the rear 
diagonal frame tube. There are two springs. One 
takes care of the rider’s weight, and the other absorbs 
the road shocks. This improvement is especially im- 
portant, because in going over rough roads the bounc- 
ing up and down of the rider sometimes comes danger- 
ously near unseating him. Another way of attaining 
the same comfort in the saddle is by using a spring 
frame. The springs are in the rear upper stays. By 
this arrangement net only the rider, but the weight 


facturers have been going through the same period 
of development, trying to figure out a foot-starter that 
could be applied to their machines. At least one of 
these is now on the market. 

The fact tHat so many motor-cycles herald their 
coming by a series of explosions like the rattle of a 
rapid-fire gun is no sign that the manufacturers have 
been idle or have made little effort to decrease the 
noisiness of their machines. Too many motor-cyclists 
still tinker with their mufflers so as to make them 
ineffective, because the continuous trail of explosions 
that follows them attracts attention to their flight 
through city streets. Some think it a better warning 
signal than the horn, and others are just fond of the 
noise. On the whole, however, the motor-cycle is 
growing less and less offensive as a noise-maker. 

The motors themselves are being continually im- 
proved. There are one, two, three, and four cylinder 
engines. Each size and type has its adherents. ‘The 
country doctor uses his motor-cycle about as hard as 
anybody. A doctor out in North Dakota reported 
recently that he used a_three-and-a-half-horse-power 
single-cylinder motor-cycle instead of a horse and 
buggy. In the course of one year he rode more than 
2,000 miles at a cost of less than a cent a mile and 
with an outlay of only $1.85 for repairs during that 
time. Another doctor out West swears by a twin- 
cylinder six-horse-power machine. His cost is about 
the same, and he says that he has not found sand 
deep enough or hill steep enough to bother his engine. 

The motor-cycles on the market this summer are 


‘a much handsomer type of machines than has ever 


been shown. They are better built, better finished, 
faster, and stronger. ‘The purchaser not only gets 
more for his money to-day than ever, but he gets it 
for less money also. In this respect the motor-cycle 
is simply repeating the history of the bicycle. ‘The 
carlier bicycles were far less beautiful and far more 
costly than those of the present day. The bicycle 
seems to have reached the limit of its mechanical de- 
velopment, while the motor-cycle is not much past 
the threshold. Last year’s output of motor-cycles 
was valued at about $65,000,000. The output of auto- 
mobiles, motor-cycles, and bicycles is enormous, and its 
origin can be traced back to what might be called 
the “bicycle idea,” which originated not much more 
than twenty-five years ago. ‘The “ bicycle idea” was 
one of the most valuable ever conceived. It gave the 
world pneumatic tires and the tire industry; it de- 
veloped the ball-bearing; it developed the steel-tube 
industry; it perfected the steel and the drop-forge 
and the steel-stamping industries; it led directly to 
the automobile and the motor-cycle. The motor-cycle 
came first, contrary to the popular idea. The motor- 
tricycle preceded the motor-car. The one was the 
development of the other. Another of the children 
of the bicycle idea is the aeroplane, with its frame 
of light tubing, its wire wheels and pneumatic tires. 
As was the case with the motor-cycle and the motor- 
car, it was men versed 
in bicyele knowledge 





are taking more and 
more to the motor- 
cycle, for it widens 


immeasurably the field 
of their usefulness and 
activity. A section of 
the police department 
of every city is mounted 
on motor-cycles. In 
fact, there is hardly 
a branch of business 
which, having begun by 
experimenting with the 


motor-cycle, has not 
adopted it. 

In the army the 
swift, compact, and 


powerful motor- eycle 
has become extremely 
important. In _ this 
country and Europe 
there are corps of ex- 
press- riders mounted 
upon motor-eycles. 
Military scouts and de- 
spatch-bearers race at 
high speeds along roads 
and lanes and _ foot- 
paths, hopelessly out- 
distancing the couriers 








who made the aeroplane 
possible. 

The bicycle had_ its 
origin in Europe. In 
1855 a carriage repairer 
of Paris named Mi- 
chaux, after sundry ex- 
periments, fitted rude 
cranks and pedals to 
the front wheel of a 
hobby-horse, improvised 
the velocipede, and put 
his invention before the 
public. A little later 
Pierre Lallement, also 
of Paris, worked out a 
better equipment of 
pedals and cranks, and 
to him is given the 
credit of the invention 
of the bicycle. 

Lallement’s first 
wheel appeared in 1864. 
In that year he brought 
his invention to Amer- 
ica, but did not suc- 
ceed in getting any 
capital to back it and 
returned to France. In 








mounted on horseback. 
In cases of emergency 
it has been found pos- 
sible to transfer sub- 
stantial reinforcements to points fifty and even a 
hundred miles distant at a speed scarcely equaled 
by that of a railroad train. The battles of the future 
may be won or lost and the fate of nations decided by 
the motor-driven bicycle. The motor-cycle’s impor- 
tance and its sphere of usefulness are widening con- 
tinually, and no one can predict what its limits are. 

The motor-cycle of to-day is cheaper, more com- 
fortable, cleaner, quieter, and easier to start and to 
operate than any of its predecessors. One objection 
that the man of modest means has found against the 
motor-cycle has been its cost. This is rapidly dis- 
appearing. Motor-cycles cost, on an average, twenty- 
five dollars Jess this year than last. Nearly every 





-in many 


The motor-cyclist does not fear bad roads 


of the rear half of the machine, is carried by the 


springs. 


The present tendency is to use larger tires than a 
year or so ago. The standard size for motor-cycle 
tires has been 28X21% inches, but the 1912 machines 
instances are fitted with two-and-three- 
quarter-jnch tires, or at least with rims that will 
take that size. In the 1913 models which are just 
appearing the three-inch tire is’ being tried. 

It took a long time for the automobile manufac- 
turers to devise and install a satisfactory self-starter 
on their machines. Two or three years ago a self- 
starter was a rarity. Now practically every new 
machine is equipped with one. The motor-cycle manu- 
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1869 the Hanlon Broth- 
ers, acrobats, brought 
a bicycle to this coun- 
try. It attracted the 
attention of Calvin Witty, of Brooklyn. He secured 
the patents on the Hanlon model and began to 
manufacture it. Witty also bought the Ameri- 
can patent-rights of Lallement and other invent- 
ors, and it was not long before he was making a 
profit of one thousand dollars a day on the wheels 
he was selling. One revolution of the pedal made 
three revolutions of the wheel. Later the high-wheel 
velocipede came into use, and several persons made 
long tours on those dangerous-looking machines. Then 
in the early eighties a Scotchman named Dunlop 
invented the pneumatic tire, and almost simultaneously 
came the safety bicycle, which has been brought to a 
stage where improvement is not easily possible. 
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A signal from Presidio Hill, 







Sry HERE was recently presented near 
WEN (er Lc a 1 tts! 
Waa Ne 


Angeles, in its own theater, 
aN WA the first satisfactory combination of 
Vit pageant and drama ever seen in this 
PX country. “The Mission Play,” by 
A the historian poet, John Steven 

aN McGroarty, aims to ‘embrace the en- 
WK iD tire sweep of Franciscan Mission his- 
tory, the epoch which brought civil- 
ization and religion to the wild shores of the largest 
Pacifie State and left an indelible impress, in nomen- 
clature and in that indefinable thing which we call 
“atmosphere,” upon the whole Western country. 

The ground upon which the auditorium is built, as 
well as the numerous antique properties and decora- 
tions, has been furnished free by interested Califor- 
nians. The site was secured from the Mission parish; 
and close to the great brown edifice whose exterior 
walls rose in 1771 under humble but consecrated Indian 
hands there was erected, in the space of fifty days, a 
complete modern theater. The playhouse conforms to 
that style of architecture which has been given the 
Mission name, has a stage far larger than any city 
theater, a full mechanical and electrical equipment, 
and possesses its own lighting-plant, with a capacity 
of sixteen thousand sixteen-candle-power incandescents. 

Mission San Gabriel is one of California’s oldest 
historic landmarks. It was a sort of half-way station 
upon El Camino Real—the “ King’s Highway ”—which 
sandaled feet, the shining shoes of the Don’s horses, 
and the ox-cart of the shephe srd-agriculturalist so often 
pressed en route between the bays of San Francisco 
and San Diego. Thus the first demand of the com- 
munity drama. is met—namely, that it shall be per- 
formed upon historic ground. 

The Mission pageant play is intended to be per- 
formed every spring in the tieater at San Gabriel. It 
is interesting to note that the conception of the play 
was not in its present form. Thre idea originated with 
Mr. McGroarty four years ago during his research in 
the writing of the history of California. In its in- 
ception the play was pure pageant. Continuity of 
story, a romantic plot, and histrionic sequence were 
not thought of, as the plan was to make it an outdoor 
affair. Then came the inevitable question of patronage 


and the accessibility of the play to patrons. It was 
originally intended to produce it at Riverside, a town 
seventy miles east of Los Angeles. But would it at- 
tract more than once, or, liaving seen the light at a 
premiére, would its intended purpose of continuity 
fail? Furthermore, would it fulfill its mission as a 
historical institution? As mere tableaux could it be- 
come a fixed institution of the Southwest? These are 
the questions which inevitably arose and, in arising 
molded the pageant (after two years of altering, ar- 
ranging, and eliminating) into its present form. San 
Gabriel, because of its nearness to Los Angeles and its 
historic associations, was decided on as the home of 
the play. In creating a greater appeal by the intro- 
duction of the dramatie element the chances of per- 
manency were heightened; and by making as many 
characters as possible actual personages in Californian 
history—Junipero Serra and the different padres, Don 
Gaspar de Portola, Captain Rivera y Moneada, Mayor 
Domo Renaldo, Capitajeno, Don Galvez, and Senora 
Dona Josefa de la Cortina de Arguello—there was es- 
tablished a direct and intimate interest not only in 
historical events, but in historical ideals. 

The acts of “The Mission Play” are three: its 
periods are 1769, 1784, and 1847. Act I shows how 
in 1769 a little band of Franciscans was left on the 
shores of San Diego Bay by Don Gaspar de Portola, 
who, with his caravels and toy frigates, went in search 
of Monterey. Illness and loneliness undermined the 
healthy tone of the San Diego colony, and to complete 
the rout famine set in. Such provisions as were to 
be had—in southern California no rain falls in the 
summer-time—were in the holds of Portola’s little 
ships, and not only the miserable populace, but the 
handful of men at arms rebeiled against remaining 
there, while even the devoted band of padres mur- 
mured in their hearts against this strange dispensation 
of Providence. 

But there was one man who refused to leave the 
new country—Junipero Serra, tall, gaunt, with deep- 
set, burning eyes, a hard fist, a mighty voice, the face 
of an ascetic prophet, the fixity of purpose of a world 
reformer. De Portola returned, but brought no succor. 
The supply-ships were missing. The Indians revolted. 
The soldiers flocked to the welcome shelter of Portola’s 


foretelling the return of Don Gaspar, throws the half-starved gar- 


rison on the shores of San Diego Bay into a state of excitement. A dramatic scene in Act I. 


decks; and Portola himself not only entreated but 
commanded the one demurrer, Padre Junipero, to go 
on board. As the words between Portola and Serra 
to fever heat Serra fell to praying, and as he 
supplicated with Elijah-like earnestness darkness fell, 
and with it, suddenly appearing around Point Loma, 
came the signal lights of a supply-ship! Thus was 
California saved for God and the King of Spain, and 
the work of christianizing and colonizing began. 

The second act, fifteen years later, is at Carmel, in 
the height of the Mission glory. This was the favorite 
Mission of Serra, and he is seen here again as a very 


rose 


old man, but still possessing the same dignity, the 
commanding spirituality, and the same prophetie in- 
sight, though all has been touched with a breath of 


melancholy gentleness and tenderness, the 
of the approaching end. Ilere the pageant of 
Mission Crafts is shown in effective fashion. The long 
line of Indians—genuine bucks of the California tribes 
—passes before the enthroned Serra and his fellow- 
padres, in brilliant panorama, displaying the entire 
craft of art and labor which the Mission fathers 
taught the Indians and in which they made them use- 
ful though humble citizens of Spain. 

Just what the final form of Mr. Me 
act will be I do not know. He is contemplating 
changes; but now the central figure is Donna Josefa 
de la Cortina de Arguello, who embodies in her state- 
ly and aristocratic person all of the old spirit of the 
Missions. We find her in the ruins of San Juan 
Capistrano, which has been wreeked by an earthquake 
in 1812. She protests against the sale of this holy 
ground to desecrating “ gringos,” not knowing that 
the purchaser of the Mission itself is a gringo who 
once was her lover. 

While aiding some Indians to escape the thought- 
less American who had started “ shooting Injuns who 
were interfering with his cattle,” herself receives 
a stray ball and falls as her old-time lover rushes 
upon the scene. She dies in his arms, not as his bride, 
as he has willed, but loving him and exacting from 
him a promise not to disturb the old relie in whose 
cloister she expired. And to-day San Juan Capistrano 
remains just as it fell about the heads of more than 
a thousand native worshipers a century ago. 


sweetness 


the 


troarty’s third 


she 

















The Gringos are about to drive the Indians from the patio of San Juan Capistrano Mission when Donna Josefa (a 


historical character) intercedes for them. A “love interest’ adds intimacy to this historical incident. 
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From Act III. 
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| {RIGANDO ALDO, a carpenter, living in The 
< Bronr, was arrested in the Zoological Garden, 
charged with disorderly conduct. He was feeding red- 
headed sulphur matches to Funnyface, the mandrill 
baboon. He said that an animal with such a fiendish 
face ought not to live. A dozen other men have been 
arrested for trying to kill Funnyface with matches.— 
Daily Newspaper. 


HE trouble is that poor Marigando 


Aldo was born three centuries too 
Be a late. If on a pleasant summer Sun- 
day afternoon Anno Domini 1612 he 


_ mandrill, all men 
the gato of ak a nae aly which 
all would have régarded as a fiendish 
divvell, divel, or duyvil, according to 


taste and fancy of the speller. Aldo merely gave 


+1 
ine 
way to the shuddering impulse which seizes every be- 


holder, no matter how civilized or philanthropic or 
sophisticated, when first he sees the mandrill. That 
baboon and his would-be murderer belong to the times 
that produced gargoyles and elaborate formulas for 
exorcising evil spirits. It is curious to note the hos- 
tility aroused by the sinister, menacing, murderous 
clare of this queer beast. 

One who from afar sees the mandrill sitting in quiet 
dignity in a corner of the top shelf of his cage cannot 





Strothmann 


Concentrated hate, rage, destructiveness, 
murderous malice, and all uncharitableness 


help being_impressed by the strange likeness between 
the beast and the best portraits.of Ibsen. The tall 
hair upstanding above the lofty dome of the top-head 
and the ruff of benevolent white whiskers engirdling 
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the throat and lower jaw make the resemblance. Step 
closer, and the aspect of kindly intellectuality vanishes. 
It was mere capillary resemblance. Stare at him for 
a few moments, and the hideous harlequin beast stares 
back with a scowl of hate and ferocity far excelling 
that of any other creature on earth. The fierce eyeball 
of the Numidian lion is menacing, the merest glance of 
the tiger is full of murderous cunning, the cold and 
glazy ‘glare of the cobra presages sudden death; but 
the regard of the mandrill baboon expresses concen- 
trated hate, rage, destructiveness, murderous malice, 
and all uncharitableness. 

And yet the creature has a sort of weird beauty. 
Ilis eyes are brown and small, and bright as polished 
sardonyx, and they grow close together" over his high- 
bridged nose. That nose—ah, there is a work of 
Nature that far outshines art. It is a long nose, of a 
deep and brilliant red, and blossoms out at the end in 
a pair of nostrils as fine and thin and red as nastur- 
tiums. The cheeks are puffed up very high and blue 
as indigo, and sags of corrugations that run very close 
to the nose. A gifted American authoress once told 
her friends that the grooves came from countless 
generations of sneering. The mandrill wears a solid 
coat of gray fur, except where it turns whitish at the 
edges and runs up to a dark-gray tuft at the top of 
the head. The face is unadorned except for a set of 


elaborate, outlying whiskers—gray at the side and 
white jaw’s edge below. His breeks are circular and 


vara a harmony in tender iridescence that ranges 
from the faintest tints of early dawn to the vivid yet 
tender hue of shrimp pink. One laughs and at the 
same time shudders upon examining him. He seems a 
clown-assassin. 

There sat the beast on Sunday afternoon at the back 
of his cage, looking like 
Ibsen and stroking his 
whiskers. Before him 
was a mob of New- 
Yorkers. One imagines 
how he hated them as 
cringing decadents of his 
proud race. There he 
sat, looking like~ Ibsen, 
stroking his whiskers 
and sneering at the 
gaping New-Yorkers_ be- 
fore him, when in came 
the unhappy Aldo. 
When he saw the man- 
drill he shivered. The 
baboon laughed and 
showed his beautiful, 
thick, white, shar p- 
pointed teeth, that could 
erunch through his skull 
as if it were a_paper- 
shell almond. 

“O San Diego!” Aldo 
cried. ‘It is one of the 
beasts of the Apocalypse. 
Help, San Diego!” 

“Uch! Uch!” the baboon snarled at him contemptu- 
ously, and laughed when the man jumped. The visitor 
shook awhile, then braced his jaws together as if he had 
made up his mind to do a great deed. Maybe he 
thought it would please all good people to slay such a 
terrible fiend. The wretched man turned with a de- 
ceitful smile and threw some matches to the scowling 
baboon. The beast caught them and pondered. 

“He fears me,” the mandrill said to himself, 
“and therefore he offers me this gift, intending that 
the red will add to the beauty of my complexion.” 

So he ate the matches. They did not taste pleasant. 


Drawings by 
r. Sirotherargo~ 












Still, things that are good for one never do taste pleas- 
ant. He felt sure he was right. But a man ran and told 
Keeper Engeholm, and just about the time the matches 
began to gnaw in the mandrill’s midst Mr. Engeholm 
gave him a big dose of warm milk, and then the doctor 
came and washed out all the poison. 

But a few minutes later the baboon was again glar- 
ing his hatred and defiance to all mankind. He knows 
his strength and his cunning—if only he could get 
through the steel bars of his cage, how he would rage 
and slay! 

Men come and go, and now and then one tries to kill 


him, but still he sneers at them. Last winter one 
threw a lighted match among his straw, and in a 






























mrotlnvenn, 


“It is one of the beasts of the Apocalypse!”’ 


moment—pouf! the whole place was in flames. Once 
a cunning hypocrite gave him a little paper bag full 
of Paris green. He ate some of it and sprinkled the 
rest over his nostrils, his whiskers, and his breeks. 
Mr. Engeholm got there with the hot milk barely in 
time to save his life. 

But what does he care? He is: therefore he sneers. 
When he lived in a cave among the rocks in Sene- 
gambia he had to fight for his life in a land of lions 
and leopards and hyenas. What are these wretched 
little white-faced men to him? Pah! he despises the 
world, 





By John Kendrick 


ALonE? Not I, indeed! 
And countless leagues between 


I’m not, and never shall be, quite alone 


Though thou art gone 


In Absentia 


our paths we see, 


The while one blissful thought, 


In 
Of thee 


memory 


caught, 
abides with me. 


Bangs 


Mine eye still holds the glory of thy face. 
Remembered smiles my solitude rejoice, 
And in despite the ban of Time and Space 

Within my soul I hear, 

Still ringing clear, 

The musie of thy voice! 

















The Pony Express 


THE man who rode his bronco up the 
Platte Valley in November, 1860, carrying 
the news of Lincoln’s first election as 
President, has just died in Chicago at the 
age of seventy-three. This was “ Bob” 
Haslam, one of that daring band of pony- 
express riders who carried the mail a 
little over half a century ago. from 
the western verge of the railway com- 
munication of that day onward to the 
Pacific. 

By the completion of the Hannibal and 
St. Joseph Railroad to the latter place 
in 1°59 rail connection was established 
from the Atlantic coast to the Missouri 
River. ‘That was the farthest westward 
point touched by the locomotive till after 
the Civil War. 

But the people on the Pacific coast, 
eighteen hundred miles away, and those 
scattered at long distances apart in the 
vast stretches of the interior, wanted 
quicker mail service than was furnished 
by Ben Holladay’s and John Butterfield’s 
stage-coaches, and this need was supplied 
by W. H. Russell, B. F. Ficklen, and F. A. 
Bee, who established the pony express. 
Stations were placed about twenty-five 
miles apart; the rider was required to 
make three stations a day, and sometimes 
more, with a change of “ mounts” at each 
station, to travel between eight and ten 
miles an hour; and at the end of his route 
his package of letters was seized by an- 
other rider, who sped on with it. The 
course extended from St. Joseph to Sacra- 
mento by way of Denver and Salt Lake 
City. Five dollars was charged for each 
letter per half-ounce, and fifteen pounds 
was the limit allowed to be carried. Night 
and day the carriers were in motion 
through blistering sun and blinding bliz- 
zards, over prairies, across deserts, swim- 
ming rivers, and rounding shoulders of 
mountains where a misstep would pre- 
cipitate “horse and rider to destruction 
hundreds or thousands of feet below, and 
most of the way through a country in- 
fested by some of the most powerful tribes 
of Indians of North America who were 
usually hostile. 

That the danger was great is shown 
by the fact that many big Indian demon- 
strations were still in the future: the 
massacre of Lieutenant-Colonel Fetterman 
and his troops near Fort Phil Kearney, 
in Wyoming, by Red Cloud and the Brule 
Sioux in 1866; the annihilation of Custer 
and his squadrons on the Little Big Horn, 
in Montana, by Sitting Bull and the 
Ogalalla Sioux in 1876; the Nez Percé 
war of 1877, in which Chief Joseph and 
White Bird figured, which extended over a 
wide area; the murder of Indian Agent 
Meeker and his associates, the destruction 
of the agency, and the killing of Captain 
Thornburg and many of his soldiers by the 
White River Utes in Colorado in 1879; 
and the years of ravages by Geronimo and 
his Apaches in Arizona and elsewhere, 
which ended in his capture in 1886. ; 

Amid the whistles of locomotives and 
st-emboats, the cheers of men, and the 
handkerchief-waving of women, a_ horse 
and rider, with a leathern bag of letters 
strapped to the saddle, sped out of St. 
Joseph on April 3, 1860, headed for the 
sunset, and about the same time a pony 
and rider equipped like these and under 
somewhat similar conditions bounded out 
of Sacramento and dashed off toward the 
sunrise. It was the beginning of the pony 
express. On that first trip Sacramento 
was reached in ten days and the run to 
St. Joseph was made in a little over nine 
days, the route having previously been 
marked out with care. The quickest time 
ever made was that in which Lincoln’s -in- 
augural in March, 1861, was carried to 
Sacramento in five days and eighteen 
hours. 

The career of the pony express, with its 
Eastern terminus on the Missouri, was 
short, for the completion of the telegraph 
across the continent inthe closing days 
of 1861 put it out of’ business. In a 
smaller way,- however, it was continued 
from the end of the westward-moving 
Union Pacific Railroad to that of the east- 
ward-moving Central Pacific until the 
“meeting of the rails” near Ogden, Utah, 
on: May 10, 1869, while later on for a 
few years it was used to connect widely 
separated railway systems in other parts 
of the West. The deeds of “ Pony Bob” 
Haslam and his associates, of whom he 
was almost the last survivor, form a 
thrilling chapter in the annals.of Western 
path-blazing and empire-building. 





Fishing Luck 


FISHING shows some queer elements of 
chance. Inthe long run the cleverest 
and best-equipped angler will no doubt 
fare best, but the latest and most ‘ex- 
pensive tackle may once in a while be 
beaten by some most primitive contriv- 
ance if the latter happens to be at the 
right place at exactly the right moment. 
The following is a case in point: 

A famous one-eyed trout met with a 
most ignominious fate and that after, by 
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fair means and foul, he had been angled 
for from his youth until his old age, when 
he had attained the weight of seven 
pounds and was grisly about the occiput 
and shoulders, which was tantamount, in 
his relation to life; to being gray-headed. 
Veteran sportsmen, who had struggled 
with mighty salmon in the Northwest, ac- 
complished fly-fishers, who could achieve 
the*thistle-down trick and circumvent the 
timid trout when their comrades never 
moved a fish, acknowledged that this old 
chap was too cunning for them. Theorists 
thought about-him night and day in vain. 
Young men, reckless of expense, wrote to 
the city for costly tackle and the latest 
improvements. Unprincipled men tried to 
take a mean advantage of the old trout’s 
physical infirmities and endeavored to get 
him on his blind side. It was even said 
that two friends had become mortal foes 
on account of this obstinate one-eyed fish, 
and that a young woman, catching the 
infection, declared that she would accept 
no offer save from the man who could 
wage victorious conflict with the trout. 
One day a ery was heard. Workmen 
dropped. their tools and hurried to the 
bridge over the stream wherein the old 
trout was. wont to disport himself. Agi- 
tated emissaries were met hastening to the 
town. <A wretched, ragged boy, with a 
couple otf -yards of coarse twine, a great 
rusty hook, a beam stick, and a dirty 
piece of beef, had approached the popular 
idol in the one unguarded moment of a 
long and honorable life and with a fiend- 
ish whoop had hauled him to the bank. 





At the Seashore 


Ten toes—they patter down th’ beach 
As hard as ever they can go 
To pay their ’speects right to th’ sea,— 
That’s wy it is I’m here, you know. 
But w’en th’ great, big, high green wave 
He caught th’ firstest glimpse of me 
All in my little bathing suit,— 
He rolled hisse’f right out to sea! 


He’s used to seein’ little girls 
"Round in a starched-up, stiff white 
dress, 
Is w’y he acts so, dreffle s’prised 
Aw ’shamed of little me, | 
*N’en I jus’ told th’ foamy wave 
That didn’t hurry fast away 
That’s how it is ‘at folks mus’ dress,— 
If he don’t like it—I won't stay! 


guess. 


*S w’y he come tumbling right straight 
back 
, Wif such a loud an’ splashy roar— 
This time it’s me that runned away, 
*Way, ’way far off upon th’ shore, 
*N’en he mus’ coax me,—’s w’y he bringed 
Me seaweed, an’ th’ pretty shell, 
’"N “cause I] won't come play wif*him 
He washed ‘all out my nice sand-well! 


*N’en here comes pa!—He tooked me in 
An’ jumped me right straight up an’ 
down, 
An’-w’en | stop a-squealin’, w'y 
It’s..deep-green ocean all aroun’! 
No wave, dast hurt a little girl 
"At’s got a great big handsome pa! 
Soon as it tries to fool wif him, 
He only latts,—he says, “ Ha, ha!” 


Bime-by my little round white teeth 
They mus’ set up a dreffle chatter, 
An’ I’m all “ goose-ilesh ”’—like w’at_ sits 
At Christmas-time on grampa’s platter! 
That’s w’y they rub me very hard 
An’ I mus’ play right in th’ sun,—- 
Th’ lastest cookie I can have!— 
I dassent eat anuther one! 


Don’t like it wen th’ ‘’spressman comes 
An’ carries all my clo’es away, 
An’ w’y it is (’s wat: they told me) 
That all our folks aren’t goin’ to stay 
Here always,—’cause w’en winter is 
My pa is drefile’’fraid, you see, 
Ole Santa Claus won’t ’spect to find 
My stockin’ ’way off here,—an’ me! 
Marie Louise ToMPKINs. 





The Story of the Savings-bank 


THE savings-bank is thought to owe its 
existence to a suggestion made by the 
author of Robinson Crusoe, although De 
Foe did not live to see the realization of 
his scheme. It was in 1765, in Bruns- 
wick, Germany, that the first savings- 
bank was organized. A few years later 
another institution of the kind, solely for 
the use of servants, was set up in Switzer- 
land. 

“Soon the idea took root in other coun- 
tries and became popular. England lagged 
behind considerably, and it was not until 
the end of the eighteenth century that 
such a bank appeared, when one for chil- 
dren was organized by Priscilla Wake- 
field, an enterprising resident of Totten- 
ham. This proving “a success, four years 
later Mrs. Wakefield widened the scope of 
her plan by receiving deposits from adults. 
She had at first the assistance of six 
gentlemen acting as trustees, but as her 
business increased so did the number of 
trustees. The Wakefield banks allowed 








interest at the rate of five per cent. on 
sums of one pound and over, provided 
money was not withdrawn within twelve 
months. 

The next in the field was a clergyman, 
who instituted a “ Frugality Bank,” so 
called at the suggestion of Bentham, the 
political writer, who for a long time had 
been advocating the establishment of sav- 
ings-banks under that title. This bank 
was intended for the use of parishioners; 
and the Rev. Joseph Smith, the president 
thereof, undertook to return all moneys 
received during the summer, with a bonus 
of one-third, at Christmas. 

The Rev. H. Duncan, of Ruthwell, 
however, generally credited with being the 
“father of the savings-bank,” as such in- 
stitutions are at present understood and 
conducted. There may still be seen at 
Ruth, in Dumfriesshire, the tiny white- 
washed cottage wherein Dr. Duncan es- 
tablished his bank. 


1s, 





The Versatile Parrot 


Ir is not only in imitating human 
speech that the parrot excels most of the 
birds. The parrot is alone among birds 
in taking food in its claws. With these 
two characteristics it makes more or less 
use of that which distinguishes humanity 
from the rest of the animal kingdom— 
the hand and the larynx. 

The monkey uses its hands and the 
elephant its trunk in feeding. Various 
animals have a habit of pawing their 
food. Xodents have serviceable toes. 
Still, the parrot is pre-eminent among 
birds in this regard. The secretary-bird 
is said to attack reptiles with its claws, 
and some observers have said that owls 
imake partial use of their remarkably 
flexible perching-toe somewhat more than 
does a hen in seratching for food. How- 
ever, there is no other bird which, when 
presented with a piece of food, will aec- 
cept it in its claws. 

Parrots, of course, do not talk, as we 
use the word, in their wild state and are 
not known to be imitative of neighboring 
sounds nor to possess the repertory of the 
mocking-bird. It therefore, a 
tion whether or not their use of the elaws 
is largely imitative also. The shape of 
the parrot’s beak would indicate that 
some assistance in eating has always been 
a part of the bird’s characteristics. 

Like man, the parrot makes its appear- 
ance in the world naked and helpless. 


is, ques- 





Venerable Wine 


In the progress of excayations made 
with a view to the discovery of archio- 
logical! inscriptions old wine has_ been 
found in a sarcophagus in a Gallo-Roman 
and Christian necropolis near Bordeaux. 
The vial of ancient wine is deeply inter- 
esting to philologians, archeologists, and 
chemists. In the midst of the ancient 
sepulchers a square monument showing all 


the characteristics of the Gallo-Roman 
style of the first century was found. 
Fitted into a recess under an arch was 


an enormous sarcophagus, and in it, lying 
by a skeleton, was a long glass vial of a 
form never found among the antiquities 
of the Gauls. The contents were analyzed 
to determine whether coloring matter or 
a poison had been sealed in the tomb. 
The analysis showed all the principles of 
wine, old and dried; and*the dust left on 
the sides of the vial as the wine dried 
when analyzed was found to contain tartar 
and tannin. 

The wine, like the vial, seems to have 
originated in Syria, for very ancient bot- 
tles of the same kind found in Asia Minor 
are kept in the museum of the Louvre. 
The form of the vial is the same, and the 
glass may have been made in the manu- 
factory that furnished the vials in the 
Louvre. The wines of Syria were known 
and renowned in the early days of the 
Roman Empire, and in those days the 
commerce between Syria and Bordeaux 
was brisk. 

The vial of ancient wine found in Bor- 
deaux is the second found in France. In 
1877 a little amphora was discovered in 


Arles. 





Concerning the Mole 


NATURALISTS aver that among common 
animals few have been less studied in 
their life history than the mole. Accord- 
ingly a British scientist has turned his 
attention to the mole, with the result that 
some interesting data concerning this 
queer creature have been collected. 

Under the edifice which the mole con- 
structs above the surface of the ground 
will always be found a series of tunnels. 
A curious feature, almost invariably 
found, is a perpendicular run penetrating 
about a foot below the bottom of the nest 
and then turning upward to meet an- 
other run. A mole is never, one authority 
contends, found in his nest, although it 
may be yet warm from his body when 
opened. Guided by smell and hearing, a 
mole frequently locates the nest of a par- 











tridge or pheasant above his run and, 
penetrating it from below, eats the eggs. 
The adult mole is practically blind, but 
there are embryonic indications that the 
power of sight in the race has deteriorated. 





Tantalum Pens 

Pens for writing purposes are being 
manufactured to-day in Germany by a 
process which is exciting some curiosity. 
‘The trouble found with steel pens is that 
they oxidize easily and the ink sticks to 
them. This fault is not to be found with 
gold pens; but, on the other hand, these 
are too flexible to be entirely satisfactory. 
Moreover, in order to form a point suit- 
able for writing purposes, the material 
of that part of the pen has to be mixed 
with some hard metal like iridium and 
this operation is both complicated and ex- 
pensive. ‘This new pen is of tantalum and 
comes to the manufacturer in the form 
of a black powder. ‘The pen that is made 
from this has the tenacity of steel and the 
flexibility of gold. 





Heat in the High Atmosphere 


Forty sounding balloons carrying regis- 
tration apparatus, sent up by the Royal 
Meteorological Society of England, reached 
different heights. The mean altitude at- 
tained was 16,411 meters, the maximum 
23,010 meters. At a certain altitude the 
temperature increased instead of decreas- 


ing. This could not have been due to 
solar radiations because the maximum 


height was reached after sunset. 


DUBIOUS 

About What Her Husband Would Say 

A Michigan woman tried Postum be- 
cause coffee disagreed with her and her 
husband. ‘Tea is just as harmful as coffee, 
because it contains caffeine—the same drug 
found in coffee. She writes: 

“My husband was sick for three years 
with catarrh of the bladder, and paipita- 
tion of the heart, caused by coffee. Was 
unable to work at all and in bed part of 
the time. 

“T had stomach trouble, was weak and 
fretful, so I could not attend to my house- 


work—both of us using coffee ‘all the 
time and not realizing it was harmful. 
“One morning the grocer’s wife said 


she believed coffee was the cause ‘of our 
trouble and advised Postum. I took it 
home rather dubious what my husband 
would say—he was fond of coffee. 

“But I tock coffee right off the table 
and we haven’t used a cup of it since. 
You should have seen the change in us, 
and now my husband never complains of 
heart palpitation any more. My stomach 
trouble went away in two weeks after I 
began Postum. My children love it and 
it does them good, which can’t be said 
of coffee. 

“A lady visited us who was usually 
half sick. I told her I’d make her a cup of 
Postum. She said it was tasteless stuff, 
but she watched me make it, boiling it 


thoroughly for 15 minutes, and when 
done she said it was splendid. Long 
boiling brings out the flavour and food 


quality.” Name given by VPostum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look in pkgs. for the famous 
book, “The Road to Wellville.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. , 


little 





























Gingerbread 


Well-made Gingerbread, never soggy, but 
fluffy and light, delights the children and is 
pleasing to grown-ups. To make it creamy, 


fluffy and light, use 


BORDEN’S EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK 


F RECIPE—Beat one-half pound butter and six 

ounces of sugar to a cream, add six well-beaten 
| eggs and beat thoroughly. Dissolve one tea- 
} spoonful soda ina little hot water-add it to two 

cups molasses ; mix and stirinto the first mixture; 
then add six tablespoonfuls Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk dilnted with one and three-fourths 
cups water,and one quartand a pintof flour. Beat 
smooth ; add two heaping table- 
spoonfuls of ginger, mix, pour 
into weil greased shallow pans 
and bake in a moderate oven 
about forty minutes, 






Write for 
Borden’s Recipe Book 
Ww; BORDEN’S 
ae y CONDENSED MILK CO. 

Bt A “ Leaders of Quality ’’ 
"// Est. 1857 New York 
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Finance 
By FRANKLIN ESCHER 
The Gold We Are Losing 


lr you sell something to your neighbor 
for $10 and he sells you something for $5, 
the way in which the trade will eventually 
be settled is by his paying you the differ- 
ence. Perhaps he will pay you at once, 
perhaps not. If you are likely to have 
other transactions with him, very possibly 
he will wait until some time when you 
will owe him $5, and the two obligations 
can be crossed off. But whether he pays 
you at once or whether he waits until the 
balance he owes you can be matched off 
against some balance you owe him, it is 
all the same thing—the difference in your 
favor in the original transaction will come 
to you in the long run. 

It is exactly so with trade between 
countries. During some given year we 
export, say, two billion dollars’ worth of 
merchandise, and import merchandise 
worth, say, a billion and a half. The net 
result is that we have half a billion dol- 
lars coming to us. Very probably it will 
not come at once. Very probably the 
people who owe it to us will prefer to wait 
and match it off against a like amount 
which we may come to owe them. But in 
the long run we get that half-billion dol- 
lars just as surely as though a half-billion 
dollars’ worth of gold bars or coin were 
put into kegs and shipped to us across the 
ocean. How is it that at the end of a 
twelve months’ period in which our ex- 
ports have exceeded our imports by well 
over half a billion dollars, we are shipping 
gold to Europe? For eleven months of 
the fiscal year just ended the balance in 
our favor amounted to $544,000,000, and 
June is sure to record a substantial addi- 
tion to this sum. Yet all through Febru- 
ary and March we were shipping gold to 
Paris by the million, and now, after a 
lapse of a couple of months in the move- 
ment, gold exports and on a substantial 
scale have again begun. Here is, in- 
deed, an anomaly. In spite of the enor- 
mous credit we have been running up, here 
we are shipping out gold exactly as though 
we were the debtors! 

Talk about tle “invisible balance ” 
against us doesn’t explain it by any 
means. Yes, it is true that the United 
States owes Europe big amounts for 
freights, insurance, American tourists’ ex- 
penditures, and interest on American 
securities owned abroad. But none of 
these items have run particularly heavy 
during the past year, and; taken alto- 
gether, they don’t begin to approach the 
amount we gained on mercantile transac- 
tions. To a certain extent, of course, they 
offset the favorable balance of trade, but 
even when the fullest allowance for their 
size is made, there yet remains a wide 
margin in our favor. You can spend a 
good deal out of a half-billion dollars and 
still have some left to your credit. 

What, then, is the conclusion with re- 
gard to the big shipments of gold which 
are being made’ Simply that we are send- 
ing out the precious metal, not because we 
owe it to anybody, but because Europe 
needs gold and we are in a position to 
let Europe have gold. There come times 
in every market when gold is in sharp 
demand, when bank-credit won't do and 
when actual specie is needed. In at least 
two of the great European markets this 
is one of those times. There is no crisis 
impending, nothing which in this country 
we should dignify even by the name of a 
“stringency.” But it is a fact that, 
especially in Germany, credits have be- 
come expanded to a point where it is 
deemed the part of conservatism to rein- 
force the gold holdings of the banks. And 
so to the outside markets the German 
bankers turn and make their bid. 

With the home demand for cash from 
business and speculative setrces as quiet 
as it is, American bankers feel themselves 
in a position to spare the gold which 
Kurope wants. Does Berlin or Paris want 
gold? Very well, let them bid for it. 
We’ve got it here and we’re not using it 
now or likely to use it for some time to 
come. If they want it, let them offer 
such a premium as will make it profitable 
for us to ship it across. It’s merely a 
matter of dollars and cents—merely a 
practical illustration of the ancient prin- 
ciple that capital seeks the market where 
the best return is offered for its use. 

So that, in the fact that very consider- 
able amounts of gold are again being 
shipped out of the country, there is 
nothing to worry about. We’re not losing 
gold to the European markets because we 
can’t help ourselves. As a matter of fact 
American bankers have big credit balances 
abroad and if they wanted to start draw- 
ing on them could soon enough start gold 
coming this way. If we are sending gold 
to the other side, it is a purely voluntary 
proceeding—it is simply that we are satis- 
fied to keep intact our high-interest bear- 
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ing deposits abroad and, indeed, to add 
to them. It’s simply a case of our having 
a surplus of something which they need— 
and for the use of which they’re willing 
to pay us well. 





Smoke and Soot 


In England a league has been formed 
to agitate for relief from the smoke and 
soot belehed forth by the chimneys of 
the industrial centers. In preparation for 
an appeal to the authorities for assist- 
ance the league has. been gathering 
statistics and issuing literature. 

At Leeds, according to the calculations 
made by Cohen and Ruston, the annual 
fall of soot is twenty tons to the square 
mile in the suburbs and 539 tons in the 
manufacturing districts. 

Des Veaux and Owens, examining the 
condition of London, found fifty-eight tons 
per square mile at Sutton in Surrey, run- 
ning up te 426 tons in Old Street. 

Peter Fyfe reported for Glasgow an 
annual fall of 820 tons to the square mile. 

For the three cities taken together the 
total fall of soot is about 50.000 tons per 
year, or eighteen pounds per head of popu- 
lation, and it is calculated that at the 
same rate the total for the United King- 
dom would be 300,000 tons. The amount 
is, of course. much less in the rural dis- 
tricts; ihe average of eighteen pounds is 
not maintained for the whole country. 

The methods for estimating the amount 
of soot varied in the different localities. 
In Glasgow large dust-boxes were placed 
in different locations and left for two 
months (December, 1910, and January, 
1911). The collected dust was then 
weighed and analyzed for mineral con- 
stituents, tar, and carbon. 

In Leeds the rain-water was collected 
at selected spots in large funnels placed 
in the necks of quart bottles. Every 
month for a year the contents of each 
bottle were analyzed. The analysis in- 
cluded not only the constituents of soot, 
but also the various substances produced 
by industrial processes and thrown into 
the air as smoke or fumes, such as am- 
monia, sulphuric and sulphurous acid, 
chlorine, and otiers. 

In London tle same methods were used 
as at Leeds, except that they were on a 
larger scale and that a special kind of 
hopper was used instead of a funnel. 

At Leeds the investigation was carried 
still further, and took into account, in 
addition to the soot, the permanent de- 
posit of tai, which is the chief agent in 
the discoloration of buildings, in the in- 
jury to foliage, and in the destruction of 
masonry, clothing, and vegetation. The 
destructive action is due to the acids 
present in the tar. 

The Leeds soot amounts to about 35,000 
tons a year. Most of this is blown away. 
About forty-eight tons remain permanent- 
ly as deposits in the town, but about one- 
tenth of the whole remains as temporary 
deposit. 

In connection with these experiments 
the interesting fact was brought out that 
in ordinary domestic fireplaces about six 
per cent. of the fuel escapes as_ soot, 
whereas in industrial furnaces the loss is 
only from one-half to three-quarters per 
cent. 

When these figures are applied to the 
coal consumption of England, it appears 
that there is wasted as soot every year 
1,920,000 tons of coal under domestic con- 
sumption and about half a million from 
factory consumption. 





Nature’s Hints to Inventors 


THE view has been advanced in more 
than one quarter that during the next 
two or three centuries invention will prob- 
ably be in the direction of imitating the 
wonderful economy and the simple, direct 
methods of nature. 

An instance in point is the electric eel. 
Its electric organ is in no sense a storage 
battery, but a contrivance by which elee- 
tric energy is liberated at the moment 
when it is required. At rest the organ 
shows so small an electric force that a 
good galvanometer is needed to detect it, 
but a sudden nervous impulse from the 
eel’s spinal cord raises a potential of 
many volts with very little heat and so 
small an expenditure of matter as to, defy 
the most expert chemist to weigh it. 
Fireflies, glow- worms, and many deep- 
sea fishes produce light without heat at 
a cost which would make a match an 
extravagant outlay. 





The Motor Tricycle 


THE most recent novelty in London is 
the automobile tricycle, invented for shop- 
ping purposes. It is operated standing 
and takes up scarcely more room than 
the driver, so that it can be propelled 
into a shop and wheeled about as desired. 
It has a speed ranging to as much as 
sixteen kilometers per hour. A receptacle 
for parcels is placed on the under side. 
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The Right of 


Railroad service and telephone 
service have no common factors— 
they cannot be compared, but pre- 
sent some striking contrasts. 


Each telephone message requires 
the right of all the way over which it 
is carried. A circuit composed of a 
pair of wires must be clear from end 
to end, for a singie conversation. 


A bird’s eye view of any railroad 
track would show a procession of 
trains, one following the other, with 
intervals of safety between them. 


The railroad carries passengers in 
train loads by wholesale, in a public 
conveyance, and the service given to 
each passenger is limited by the 
necessities of the others; while the 
telephone carries messages over wires 
devoted exclusively for the time being 
to the individual use of the subscriber 
or patron. Even a multi- millionaire 
could not afford the exclusive use of 
the railroad track between New York 


All the Way 


and Chicago. But the telephone 
user has the whole track and the 
right of all the way, so long as he 
desires it. 


It is an easy matter to transport 
15,000 people over a single track 
between two points in twenty-four 
hours. To transport the voices of 
15,000 people over a single two-wire 
circuit, allowing three minutes for 
cach talk, would take more than 
th.rt, days. 


The telephone system cannot put 
On more Cars Or run extra trains in 
order to carry more people. It must 
build more telephone tracks— string 
more wires, 


The wonder of telephone develop- 
ment lies in the fact that the Bell 
System is soconstructed and equipped 
that an exclusive right of all the way, 
between near-by or distant points, is 
economically used by over 24,000,000 
people every day. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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EUROPE LEADS US IN THE ADAPTATION 


OF THE MOTOR TRUCK TO MILITARY USE 


By R. W. Hutchinson, Jr. 


SORT E large number of automobile 
g2 trucks employed by the leading 
I uropean governments in their com- 
missary and ordinance departments 
8 impresses all American military 
men. So numerous have motor 
£89) vehicles become in the war depart- 
ments of the great powers of Ger- 
many, France, and Austria, that the 
anachronistic mule team which everywhere in America 
greets the eye of the investigator on this subject is 
conspicuous by its absence. As far back as 1900 
French military authorities began to experiment with 
automobile trucks in their commissary departments, 
and the French War Department shortly thereafter 
established a system of subsidies and annual contests 
in which every manufacturer of motor trucks in Eu- 
rope could enter his product. The purpose of these 
subsidies was to determine the dependability, efficiency, 
and economy of auto trucks under every condition of 
service in which the war department employs a wheeled 
vehicle. 
The 










Gis 


trials in the various classes apply to motor 


wagons and automobile trucks ranging from 1,500 
pounds (the average carrying capacity of the mule 
team of smaller size) up to seven-ton vehicles. These 


contests are usually held in the autumn, and every 
manufacturer of automobile trucks of any consequence 
in Europe usually competes for the class in which his 
various machines are eligible. 

In the trials for the French and German war sub- 
sidies the trucks are not only examined minutely in 
every adjustment before the tests are conducted, but 
every part of the chassis and mechanism is under the 
most careful observation each day of the thirty-day 
test. As a means of determining the efficiency of 


these motor trucks where it might be impossible to 
obtain gasoline for fuel the European powers require 
that every competing truck shall be adaptable for 
operation on either gasoline, benzole, or denatured 
alcohol. In fact, a truck to be successful in winning 
the subsidy must operate for a certain number of days, 
usually three, continuously on each of the different 
fuels mentioned above, and it must maintain its 
scheduled speed on each of these fuels, otherwise the 
penalization prohibits the manufacturer from accept- 
ance of his machine for the subsidies. Under these 
exacting conditions, it is obvious that carburetion 
must be very good. It is also obvious that an internal- 
combustion metor, to operate satisfactorily and ef- 
ficiently on alternately gasoline, benzole, and denatured 
alcohol, must have a very flexible vaporizing appar- 
atus, and it is in this detail that very few trucks can 
qualify. 

Each vehicle competing also has to carry its nominal 
load, and the conditions of travel are made as nearly 
approximate to actual war service as is possible under 
the circumstances. The penalizations for repairs on 


road adjustments, falling behind schedule, ete., are so 
severe that it is not strange that only a few of the 


leading truck manufacturers of Europe have been able 
to win subsidies, 


After the completion of a thirty days’ test the 





trucks are under governmental supervision for the 
technical examination for flaws in metal, loosening of 


parts, and adjustments under road stresses, ete. The 
awarded prizes give the highest incentive to com- 
mercial motor-vehicle manufacturers to make the 


most strenuous efforts to gain the War Department’s 
approval. For instance, in France the truck manu- 
facturer who is successful in completing all the re- 
quirements in these contests receives an official diploma 


from the government, and every user of his trucks is 
paid a bonus of $600 in cash immediately he officially 
proves that he has purchased a truck which has been 
granted a subsidy. The owner is also given an addi- 
tional bonus of approximately $200 per annum for 
a period of three years thereafter. The owner is re- 
quired to maintain his truck or trucks in such a con- 
dition that at periodical intervals they can withstand 
the required governmental inspection. In addition 
he signs an agreement with the War Department to 
hold his machine in readiness to transfer it instantly 
to the government’s service upon demand, with the 
stipulation that each day during which the War De- 
partment uses it he will be paid a fixed per diem 
rental. >. 

It is clear that the incentive among merchants 
and private individuals who qise automobile trucks 
entitled to this subsidy is very strong, as they are 
practically paid a large percentage of the cost of their 
trucks by the government. 

There are in France to-day more than 1,200 auto 
trucks of one to seven tons’ capacity which are gov- 
ernmentally subsidized and would constitute a very 
formidable agency for the quick and efficient despatch 
of munitions of war. 

The use of auto trucks in the Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania, and New York army maneuvers during the past 
three summers has demonstrated infallibly the greater 
superiority, economy, and despatch of the motor 
vehicle over the mule team, and with the coming of 
better roads throughout the United States, which de- 
velopment is now “proceeding at a tremendous pace, 
there is no longer any reasonable excuse for the derelic- 
tion of our national government in continuing the 
utilization of the anachronistic mule. He will follow 
the horse into oblivion. 
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Motor trucks accompanying the French forces at the last maneuvers in contest for the government subsidy 
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The Republican Succession 


DeEMocrRATS as well as Republicans as- 
sume that there was an unbroken suc- 
cession of Republican victories for Presi- 
dent from Lincoln’s first election in 1860 
to and including that of Garfield-Arthur 
in 1880. Colonel Roosevelt, President 
Taft, and many other Republicans have 
often said this. So have many Demo- 
crats. 

They are mistaken. The party which 
elected Lincoln and Johnson in 1864 was 
known as the National Union party. The 
call for the convention was directed to 

“all qualified voters who desire the un- 
conditional maintenance of the Union, the 
supremaey of the Constitution, and the 
complete suppression of the existing re- 
bellion, with the cause thereof, by vigor- 
ous war and all apt and eflicient “means.” 


Although the men who signed the call | 


for the convention were Republicans, the 
term Republican did not appear in the 
call. It was participated in by war Demo- 
erats as weli as by Republicans, but they 
were there as Union men, and not as repre- 
sentatives of either of the old parties. 
Said the Rev. Robert J. Breckinridge, 
of Kentucky, the temporary presiding of- 
ficer of the convention, who was not a 
Republican, and who never had been, on 
taking the chair: “I see before me not 
only primitive Republicans and primitive 
Aboiitionists, but I see also primitive 
Democrats and primitive Whigs—and, if 
you will allow me to say so, I myself am 
here who all my life have been in a party 
to myself. As a Union party I will follow 
you to the ends of the earth and to the 
gates of death. But as an Abolition party, 
as a Republican party, as a Whig party, 
as a Democratic party, I will not fol- 
low you one foot. While this war lasts, 
while the country is in peril, while you 
call yourselves, as you do in the call of 





the convention, the Union party, you are | 


for the preservation of the Union and the 
destruction of this rebellion, root and 
branch.” 

“In no sense do we meet as members 
or representatives of either of the old 
political parties which bound the people 
or as the champions of any principle, or 


| 


doctrine peculiar to either,” said ex- 
Governor William Dennison, of Ohio, the 
permanent chairman of the convention. 
‘The extraordinary condition of the coun- 
try since the outbreak of the rebellion 
has from necessity taken from the issues 
of these parties their practical significance 
and compelled the formation of sub- 
stantially new organizations. Hence the 
origin of the Union party, if party it can 
be called, of which this convention is, for 
the purpose of its assembling, the ac- 
credited representative and the only test 
of membership in which is an unreserved, 
unconditional loyalty to the government 
and the Union.” 

“We are here simply as a mass-meet- 
ing,” said Henry J. Raymond, a stalwart 
Republican and editor of the New York 
Times, one of the delegates from his State. 
Several States—Tennessee, Arkansas, and 
Louisiana—which were members of the 
Confederacy, and which could not take 
part in the election, had delegates in the 
convention who voted for the candidates 
there. Most of those men were not only 
not Republicans then, but they never 
became Republicans. Although Raymond 
edited the paper which was called Lincoln’s 
personal organ, he did not call himself a 
Xepublican in the convention of 1864, nor 
did anybody in or out of the convention 
pretend that it was a Republican gather- 
ing. Andrew Johnson, who was placed 
on the ticket with Lincoln, and who, 
through Linecoln’s death, became Presi- 
dent for the entire four years except the 
first six weeks, was never a Republican, 
then, before, or afterward. 

Most of the votes which were cast for 
Lincoln and Johnson in the election were 
cast by men whe had been Republicans, 
but they did not call themselves by that 
name then, and they were aided by hun- 
dreds of thousands of men who in the 
earlier and later political divisions among 
the people were Democrats. With Grant’s 
accession the Republican party went to 
the front again in the Presidency, but it 
was not there in that post during the 
four years beginning with March 4, 
1865. 




















CIVILIZATION IN THE PHILIPPINES 


TWO PHOTOGRAPHS OF AN IGORROTE, TAKEN IN 191] ANpD 1912, RESPECTIVELY, 
SHOWING THE TRANSFORMATION OF A SAVAGE INTO AN EFFICIENT MEMBER OF THE 
CONSTABULARY 





Long-lived Birds 


Ir used to be contended that ravens 
lived longer than any other species of 
birds, and it was said that their age 
frequently exceeded a century. Recent 
studies of the subject indicate that no 
authentic instance of a raven surpassing 
seventy years of age is of record. But 
parrots have been known to attain an age 
of one hundred years. There is a rec ord 
of a golden eagle which died at Schoen- 
brun at the age of 118 years. Another 
golden eagle was kept in the Tower of 
London for 90 years.’ A third died at 
Vienna aged 104 years. Geese and swans 
are tenacious of life, and extraordinary 
accounts exist of thé great age that they 
have attained. Buffon and other authori- 
ties have credited them with eighty and 
one hundred years of life. 


Old Roman Ink 


Wax-coaTED tablets and the stylus fur- 
nished the material wherewith the old 
Romans did their ordinary writing, but 
for permanent records there were used 
a reed pen, parchment, and a kind of 
liquid pigment or ink. 





There was recently found in West- 
phalia, near the site of the Aluso fortress, 
constructed by Drusus in the year 11 B.c., 
a bronze vessel containing a dried black 
mass, which, after careful examination, 
was pronounced to be “ Roman ink.” 

This mass consisted mainly of soot and 
tannate of iron, together with smaller 
quantities of ferric oxide, copper oxide, 
clay, magnesia, gypsum, phosphoric acid, 
carbonic acid, some alkali, and sand. It 
is probable that these ingredients repre- 
sent chiefly accidental impurities in the old 
ink-stand, but some of them are thought 
to have been due to the chemical action 
of the ink on the bronze vessel. 





Ventriloquism 


Ir has been pretty generally accepted 
as a fact that the ventriloquist is “ born, 
not made.” But even those people who 
know that the art of throwing one’s voice 
may be cultivated successfully are not 
fully aware how simple the process is. 
It is nothing more or less than the old 
problem of deceiving the sense of hearing. 
All the ventriloquist really has to know 
is how to speak as loudly as he desires 
without moving his lips and to be expert 
in distracting the attention of his hearers. 
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| The aging of a cocktail is as 
| necessary to perfect flavor 
| as the aging of wine or whisky. 


The delicious flavor and aroma of 


Club Cocktails 


is due not alone to the precise 
blending of the choicest liquors 
obtainable, but to the fact that 
they are softened to mellowness 
by aging before bottling. 
Manhattan, Martini and other 


standard blends, bottled, ready 
to serve through cracked ice. 


Refuse Substitutes. 
AT ALL DEALERS. 


















Mine host, the shrewd 
innkeeper knew how to make 
the rattling post chaises stop at 
his gate. To his guest he served 


Old Overholt Rye 


**Same for 100 years’’ 


With a glass of this mellow 
))\ old liquor — what comfort! 
what dreaming! 

Aged in charred oak; 
bottled in bond. 
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The Gentler View 
By FLORIDA PIER 


Routine 


Iv takes such originality of mind to 
enjoy a holiday. A mind of spontaneity 
is required. One has to decide two or 
three times a day what one would most 
like to do, and, on top of the decision, 
always a debilitating process, one must 
summon courage to do the thing at once. 
‘The immediateness forced upon one by a 
limited amount of time is one drain, the 
existence of so many things from which 
to make one’s choice is a culminating one, 
and the combination is a revelation of why 
one so enjoys being at home. It is wholly 
because of one’s routine. People are al- 
ways returning home with insufficient ex- 
euses and inconsistent grumblings. What 
they really return to is their routine. If 
they take it away with them their capacity 
for lengthy absences is almost dangerous. 
if they leave it at home intact, they worry 
through a holiday with a sense of internal 
awryness and skip the final days with 
shame-faced relief. 

A routine is so insidious a thing that 
it is impossible to say whether you are 
more attached to it than it is to you, or 
vice versa. Its rigorous support is so 
endearing and grateful. It starts you off 
in the morning with a breezy vim that 
almost passes for energy of your own. It 
hurries you through duties and on to 
leisure hours until your quick steps are 
half the measuring out of your routine 
and half an effort to keep your feet as 
your routine races you along. <A well- 
established routine is a thing of such 
tiber and force that it makes you appear 
a person of decision, character, and will 
when you are merely a grateful jellyfish 
long since abandoned to the swing of your 
routine. It protects and guards you. It 
gives you an air of being a person who 
must not be disturbed or interrupted. It 
takes the place of your spine when that 
member dissolves and goes off into space 
on some affair of its own. It gets you 
out of bed when nothing else could and its 
brisk objectivity disciplines a heavy heart. 

A routine even lends zest to a light 
heart. If you abandon your routine for 
a guest or a sunny day, you have not 
only the guest and the day, but you have 
paid them a compliment which could never 
have been paid if you had not had a 
routine to abandon. Or if your buoyancy 
is so great that you fling aside your 
routine from sheer wantonness, how could 
you heve known the full bubble of lawless- 
ness unless you had had a firmly ensconced 
law to overthrow. 

A routine stands such scurvy treatment 
without making a protest and with never 
an attempt at revenge. You fight with 
it when you are strong, and, when an 
escape from it has left you weak and 
stranded, it comes and finds you and picks 
you up and starts vou going again at what- 
ever speed you can best endure. It never 
tells the things it might. There are such 
black secrets between it and you! It 
knows that, when it has got you through 
a lot of little things and closed you firmly 
in a quiet room on_the stroke of the proper 
hour, you then sit and look out of the 
window and strum your fingers and per- 
haps evcn play a game of patience. It 
does not give you up because of that. It 
gets you to the same place at the same 
hour the next morning and gives you an- 
other chance at a better mode of behavior. 
Its hope, patience, and loyalty are beauti- 
ful, and sometimes you look at it and 
know it for a better person than you. 


A certain type of person plays patience 
because that is the type of person she is. 
She is not ashamed of playing patience, 
for her mind, when playing it, is in much 
the same state as it is at any other time. 
That is the type of mind she has. There 
is nothing more to be said about her. 
Then there is another kind of mind that 
succumbs te patience as a Kipling hero 
would to seeret drinking. The mind is 
a strong, self-respecting mind worthy of 
better things and believed to employ  it- 
self with better,things. It has no illusions 
about patience. . It knows precisely what 
a depth of soothing imbecility it attains 
to when it plays patience. It feels acutely 
the difference between itself when playing 
patience and when doing other things. 
But it does not care. It likes patience. 
Or rather it loathes patience, but must 
play it. Its fingers have the most im- 
perious desire to shuffle cards. That seems 
harmless, and cards are shuffled idly for 
many minutes without any intention of 
permitting the thing to go further. Then, 
before one knows it, the cards are being 
laid out, perhaps on a window-sill or a 
mantel, and, with the cards laid out, one 
might as well see how the thing comes 
out. All the time during which one is 
turning over the cards the honest. ad- 
monishing part of oneself murmurs silent- 
lv, “ Wasteful, futile, boresome. asinine 
imbecility ”; and adds each time, * I wager 
I get it out in three this time.” 

One never intends to play more than 
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@ As a progressive business man, 
you are convinced of the superior- 
ity of the motor truck over the 
horse. Now to select the right 
truck for your particular re- 
quirements. It will pay 
you to fully investigate 
sev ral different lines of 
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( Durable Dayton 
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efficiency and durability is evi- 
denced by the many reputable 
business concerns using them 
in daily delivery service. 
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@ We will gladly mail you a 
copy of our complete catalog. 


THE DAYTON AUTO TRUCK CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 


Factory Branches: New York; Chicago, 1700 Wabash Ave. 













































JOHN DAVEY 

Father of Tree Surger 

COPYRICHT !9'12 

Many of your trees may ap- 
pear sound and yet have some hid- 
den disease that will eventually kill 
them, causing your property to depreciate in 
value. This tree, ‘‘The Old Sycamore” at 
Wells College, Aurora, N. Y., was not thought 
The Davey Ex- 
perts found several cavities and gave the 
tree a new lease of life. Before it is too late 
to save your trees, have them examined. 


The Davey Tree Experts 
Do 


this work, when requested, without cost, and the charge for 
treating trees in many cases is no more than the cust of carting 
dead trees away. All Davey ‘lree Experts ure Graduates of 
the Davey Institute of Tree Surgery. They are employed by 
the Davey Tree Expert Company. Wt NEVER LET 
GOOD MEN GO. Before you let any man touch your trees, » 
demand to see his credentials proving him qualified. All Davey 
‘lree Experts carry such testimonials. If you own trees write 
for our interesting book and arrange for an examination. 


The Davey Tree Expert Co., 


242 ELM STREET, KENT, OHIO 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago, Toronto 

Canadian Address: 707 New Birks Building, Montreal, Canada 

Representatives Available Everywhere 
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one game of patience and that takes but 
a moment or two, so it is hard to call 
oneself too sharply to account; but then 
there is the next game and the next and 
the one after that, and finally one has 
given up all the other things one meant 
and intended and was bound to do. One 
has settled down to a debauch of patience. 
One’s only hope is that no one is looking; 
one’s only effort is to avoid meeting an 
appraising eye. The monotony of turning 
over cards that are not required, the 
lethargic pleasure of placing the card one 
needed, the stultifying contentment of win- 
ning the game against fifty-two odds are 
the only emotions one’s nature desires. 
Even the fear that one possibly is the 
kind of person who plays patience does 
not rouse one. The possibility is accepted 
in all its likelihood and one plays on. 

Hours afterward, when one has tem- 
porarily and ardently reformed, the recol- 
lection comes that Stevenson played 
patience when he was ill, that a great 
man once said he played game after game 
while his dearest friend was being operated 
on in the next room, and that you once 
saw a woman play patience dully, endless- 
ly, while she waited to hear whether her 
husband intended to divorcee her.  Per- 
haps, after all, patience—but the idea is 
discarded. These people played patience 
when they were living with such intent- 
ness subconsciously that consciously they 
were hardly existent at all, and it was the 
tension of their bodily mechanism that 
kept the cards going. When a_ happy, 
weil person plays patience—but no, it is 
not so much that one is any particular 
kind of person as it is that that is the 
kind of game that patience is, 





Some Modern Myths 


IGNORANCE and exaggeration are the 
source of most of the horrible tales and 
superstitions that scare communities of 
simple folk. With reference to the ques- 
tion as to how myths originate, it may 
be pointed out that many legends of the 
ancient world very probably had a founda- 
tion in actual events, just as the * kid- 
napper scare” that agitated the north 
German peasants some years ago. 

In this case the report had spread far 
and wide that all Catholic children with 
light hair and blue eyes were to be sent 
out of the ccuntry—to Russia, said some, 
while others declared that the King of 
Prussia had been playing cards with the 
Sultan of Turkey and had staked and lost 
forty thousand fair-haired, blue-eyed chil- 
dren, that there were Moors traveling 
about in covered carts to collect the 
youngsters, and that the schoolmasters 
were helping. 

For a time the popular excitement was 
serious. Parents kept their children from 
school and hid them, and when the par- 
ents appeared on the streets the little 
ones clung to them with terrified looks. 

A well-known mythologist took the 
pains to trace the rumor to its sources. 
The cause, curiously. enough, was the 
Anthropological Society of Berlin, which, 
with no thought of the commotion it was 
to stir up, had in order to class the popu- 
lation as a race, induced the authorities to 
undertake a census of the local schools, 
certain of the questions put having refer- 
ence to the color of the children’s skin, 
hair, and eyes. 

Had it been only the boys (to the gov- 
ernment inspection of whom for military 
conscription the German peasants were 
only too well acquainted) nothing would 
have been thought of the questions. But 
why should the ‘oflicials want to know 
about the hair and eyes of the little girls? 

The whole group of stories that sudden- 
ly sprang up was created to answer this 
question: and even the details which be- 
came embodied with these could all be 
traced to their sources, such as the mem- 
ories of German princes selling regiments 
of their people to pay their debts, the 
political negotiations between Germany 
and Russia, etc. The fact that a caravan 
of “ Moors,” or gipsies, had been travel- 
ing with a circus accounted for the coy- 
ered carts with which they were supposed 
to fetch the children, while the sehool- 
masters were naturatly implicated as hav- 
ing drawn up the census. 





“Consuming ”’ Electricity 


Very misleading are the common ex- 
pressions ‘“ buying electricity ” and ‘ con- 
suming electricity.” 

As a matter of fact, no electricity is 
“used up” in lighting buildings, driving 
machines, and propelling cars and trains. 
Just as much electricity flows away per 
minute through the return conductor from 
an electrically lighted house as flows to 
it through the coming conductor. The 
electric current has been well likened to 
a butcher’s cart carrying around meat— 
one no more consumes current than he 
consumes cart. It is not the vehicle, but 
what it leaves behind, that the consumer 
buys—meat in the case of the cart and 
energy in the case of the electric current. 














